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" For as gold must be tried by fire, 
So the heart must be tried by pain." 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



One word to you, ray readers, to ask you to 
remember when you are reading the following 
tale, that is not clever, nor witty, it is not 
even amusing; it is the simple story of a 
girl's life, written as naturally as possible. 

It is a tale frequently told, yet none the 
less true, so please accept it as such, and be 
not disappointed with its simpleness or lack 
of mirth. 



AUTHOR'S CORRECTIONS 
Page 41. For now I grudge read kmc I ffmdged 
Pago 57. For eyes flash read eye» feojtted 
Page 63. For his pastime read thitt jxisthne 
Page 130. Period (.) to be after Vita 
Page 165. Period (.) to be after close 
Page 160. For play pretty read plai/ (,enth, 
Pago 176. Read bless your little bright fwe Miasy 
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CHAPTER I. 

Shall I read this letter or not ? These are 
the words which keep repeating and repeating 
themselves to my ahready weary brain ; for it is 
weary — weary with thinking of the present — 
weary with thinking of the future — ^too weary 
to recall the past. 

I daresay my readers will wonder who is this 
sad individual who has become so thoroughly 
tired of existence ; and some may picture to 
themselves an old rou^ to whom there is nothing 
new in this world, no excitement to be found on 
the many race courses of our little island, no 
excitement worth mentioning to derive from the 
gambling tables of Mont^ Carlo, round which 
one may see seated the young banking clerk 
anxiously watching the rattling pea and vainly 
hoping that his may be the number upon 
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which it may rest ; there sits the old man, bald 
with age, his greedy hand stretched out to scratch 
in the mass of gold which has fallen to his share ; 
two lads travelling with their tutor, watching 
him with eager eyes. 

No ! it is no such person, but a young girl 
surrounded by wealth and luxury, one evidently 
to be envied, at least so think my fiiends. 

lam butjusteighteen,andfeelas though aheady 
I must have lived half my life. I fancy I must look 
harrowed and old to those who judge impartially ; 
my looking glass alone silently contradicts these 
unpleasant facts, for I see therein reflected a 
small oval face, surrounded by curls of dusky 
brown hair, and a pair of eyes that really do 
look a little sad, although they do not give the 
face the wearied look of which the heart at the 
present time is composed. We live in the 
country, and in the lovely old house I will partly 
describe to my readers ; my father has worked 
his way up the social ladder, and although I am 
rather ashamed of owning it, is one of the bump- 
tious cotton lords, whose fortunes have been made 
in busy Manchester, 
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But our house, although the habitation of a 
parvenu, does not betray its occupier ; it is a real 
old English home, two storied and similar to the 
houses we^ so often see in the South of England 
surrounded by trees of centuries growth which 
are yearly occupied by the busy rooks ; its 
verandah ladened with sweet smelling roses and 
the beautiful blossoms of the magnolia. 

It has no pretentions to grandeur, but still the 
many rooms are large and well lighted and fur- 
nished, not with gaudy mirrors, but with the 
old oak furniture belonging to some one else's 
grandfather. 

I have not yet described my mother and feel 
almost afraid to do so ; as whatever words I may 
employ, must fail to tell of her gentleness and 
goodness. I She was the youngest daughter of the 
impoverished Earl of Beauclere, chosen by my 
father partly for the title which all risen people 
long and^ove to possess. 

She was Lady Helen Farrar, and the pet of 
all who knew her ; the poor almost worshipped 
her, and always acted upon any advice she might 
think well to give ; even the very animals — from 
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her own favourite horse to the stable cat — 
watched anxiously for her coveted cai-ess. 

Such was the woman whom bold John Sum- 
mers came to woo and whom he eventuaUy won; 
ever willing to give way to others, ever ready 
to obey her strict father in all things; after 
many persuasions and threats of how bad a 
future lay before the penniless daughter of an 
Earl, she agreed to accept the risen cotton lord 
as her betrothed husband ; after a short engage- 
ment they were married, and two years later I 
was bom, causing my father great anger to think 
that the looked for baby should prove only to be 
a girl. Years went by, and still I remained the 
only child at Femside, and one of the greatest 
heiresses of the surrounding counties. 

My childhood was spent mostly by wandering 
in the woods and meadows during the summer 
months, and with skating during the winter 
when we had any bearable ice ; my chief com- 
panion and sharer of my childish joys and 
sorrows being a boy who lived close by with his 
grandfather. His parents had both died when 
he was a baby, and he had been sent when quite 
young to the dear old gentleman who had been 
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in every sense of the word, both father and 
mother to the little orphan. An excellent teller 
of the fairy tales children so dearly love, and at 
the same time a most interested sharer in all the 
various collecting fevers that attack boys' ambi- 
tion as naturally as they must, sometime or other, 
suflFer with the mumps or measles. 

I was his companion in scrambles after the 
bird's eggs, in hunting for caterpillars, which are 
always to be found at the time of their reign 
scattered over all parts of the house, and the 
dear old gentleman did not insist on their total 
destruction, even after having sat on the fattest 
and most beautiful of the crawling tribe. 

Jack Temple was the favourite of all ; his 
bright open face was made welcome at every 
house in our village, all the dogs were ready for 
a romp which they knew he would not fail to 
have with them on his way to the house of Mr. 
Webb, the clergyman of our small parish, who 
educated the sons of the surrounding gentry 
and prepared them for Oxford and Cambridge 
as the case might be. But like all boys, he was 
far from perfect and got into many scrapes 
through thoughtlessness, and often got a rare 
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shaking, for running through the standing hay 
or com after a butterfly of more than usual 
beauty, by many of the fat old farmers. 

Old Mr. Temple was loved and respected by 
all, and especially by his old housekeeper, who 
looked up to him as perfection, and to the young 
master as one who would prove quite worthy to 
tread in his grandfather's footsteps. 

Now that I have partly introduced you to my 
druTnatis personce, I must ask you to pass over 
a few years, and then we shall come a little 
nearer to the time when my story first opens. 

Jack and I had scarcely been separated for 
any length of time until at seventeen he left us 
to begin his College career, and I cannot tell 
you what a blank seemed to have come over my 
life, when I with his grandfather went to wave 
him fareweU from the little village station. 
Jack, although buoyed up by all sorts of am- 
bitious desires for the future, looked very sad as 
the engine gave the final whistle and bore him 
away from his two dearest friends. 

How well he had worked I need hardly say 
during the past two years, and how with honours 
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he had won a scholarship to the delight of his 
grandfather's old heart. 

To-day we are expecting him home for the 
long vacation ; in two hours he will be here 
telling us all that has passed during the last few 
months, although each week has brought me a 
letter telling of the experiences of each day. 

I go up the stairs two steps at a time, a 
peculiar way of mine when feeling particularly 
happy, and ring my bell with an impatient pull 
for my maid. Celeste is quite acquainted with 
my excitement of expectation, and with the 
usual tact of her country-women, has laid my 
prettiest gown on the bed. 

"Come ! you must be quick. Celeste, or I never 
shall be ready" I exclaim impatiently. 

At last, Celeste's clever fingers have tied the 
last string of my pure white dress and given a 
final twist to the rare old lace round my neck, 
and after an admiring glance at her own handy 
work, announces that I am now perfection. 

I bid her go ; and then stand for a minute in 
front of the cheval glass and wonder if Jack 
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will appreciate the care I have taken to appear 
lovely in his eyes; and yet I do not know that I 
am really in love with this pet of ours, but 
have always been accustomed to look for his 
admiration and to think of his pleasure. 

Along the corridor I run and tap gently at 
mother's door, for she has one of her bad head- 
aches to-day and is trying to rest it off. Father 
has been more troublesome than usual; storming 
at the servants, bullying mother, and lecturing 
me ; and yet mother is always sweet tempered ; 
each harsh word is answered by one doubly 
gentle, each impatient movement anxiously 
watched by her loving eyes ; but instead of 
causing regret, her goodness seems to redouble 
father's anger ; he storms more than ever, and 
after shutting the door with undue violence de- 
parts, as he supposes, in righteous wrath to his 
own especial sanctum where none of us dare in- 
trude. 

" Come in, my darling," is mother's answer to 
my tap for admission, and on entering I see her 
sitting in her own especial chair by the window 
which overlooks that part of the garden called 
" The Wilderness " and on to the distant hillg 
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behind which the sun sets in glorious splendour 
every night. 

Mother's little room is like herself, everything 
seems to harmonize, there is no colour that does 
not agree with the surrounding shades, even the 
very light appears gentle and subdued, and a 
feeling always comes over me when I am here 
that I am breathing a more refined atmosphere 
which seems to alter my very being. 

Here with mother I forget the petty jealousies 
of every day life, the trifles which make the sum 
of our happiness ; here I cease to feel indignation 
against father's tyranny; in fact, as Jack used to 
say when we were children "It always seemed 
Simday in there." 

How many times in after life did I look back 
with vain longing for one of those hours of rest 
spent in mother s sanctum. " How nice Celeste 
has made you look my darling, and how pleased 
we shall both be to see our favourite ; I am sure 
the sound of his voice will quite cure my head- 
ache, which is nearly well." "I hope it will" I reply, 
at the same time kissing her dear patient face, 
and I shall go and wait at the gate mother and 
bring Jack to you directly he comes. 
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It is a glorious afternoon in midsummer, the 
earth seems laden with all the bright sights 
and sounds of busy insect life, here are butter- 
flies enjoying their short, bright existence, and 
there humming over the beds of many coloured 
flowers are the busy little bees, getting in their 
store of honey for the coming winter. 

How slowly the time seems to pass when you 
are waiting for any one, the minutes seem doubly 
as long, and yet I never care to do anything even 
if I could settle down to one occupation, for fear 
of missing the expected one just as he may come 
in sight. 

After my patience is nearly exhausted, roimd 
the comer of the road comes such a tall young 
man, that cannot be our Jack, for this young 
fellow is quite six feet ; and yet another look 
shows that it is he, but oh ! so altered; his mous- 
tache, about which he has broken the tenth 
conmiandment so often, quite hides his upper lip, 
and the chin looks suspiciously blue. 

I don't know whether to go and meet him, 
but during my deliberation Jack has caught sight 
of me, and after a short run on his part, his arms 
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are round me, and he kisses me in just the same 
honest, fashion as of old, making my shyness 
vanish, and setting me wondering how I could 
ever have felt it. 

" WeU ! Mable, he exclaims," and at the sound 
of the cheerful voice which is so essentially part 
and parcel of Jack, my heart begins beating as 
it has never beaten since we said good-bye 
and so you did not know me ! well I hope you 
have not quite forgotten your old play feUow. 
"Forgotten you Jack, I do not think you would 
ask that if you could have felt the fidget I have 
been in for the last two hours." 

And so arm in arm we stroll up the old avenue. 
But we both seem strangely quiet, and somehow 
all the merry banter I had at my tongue's tip 
an hour ago has vanished like the wind. 

At last we come in sight of the house, and 
mother in the porch ready to welcome her boy ; 
.for Jack is to mother as an adopted son and calls 
her always "Aunt Helen." 

" Here's your plague come back, Aimt Helen" 
heexdaims, "like the proverbial bad penny." *'A 
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peimy that is dearer," mother replies, "than any 
golden coin we may possess, Jack, but stand aside, 
sir, and let me see how you are looking." 

There he stands, the very picture of a young 
Englishman ; his bright face aglow with good 
nature and health, the honest blue eyes looking 
clear and straight from beneath the arched eye- 
brows, brimming with love and admiration, on 
the woman who is loved alike by rich, poor, and 
almost worshipped by the man who has known 
and loved her since babyhood. After mother 
has feasted her eyes sufficiently and is quite sure 
that her pet is looking as well as he can, we 
have a stroll round, and every face and every 
animal seems to try and look his best as Jack 
approaches. 

Then I go back with Jack to the Firs where 
Mr. Temple and I are content to sit and listen 
quietly to all Jack may have to tell us. 

Then once more we walk home under the stars, 
and again we both seemj'strangely quiet until 
we reach the avenue gate, where Jack takes 
both my hands in his and tells me it is indeed 
good to be with me once more, and that he has 
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eeen no one he thinks half as pretty, although 
he has looked about well ; for I know, he 
contmues, how conceited you are. Oh ! Jack, 
I exclaim, I shall be offended if you begin 

to but he stops the remainder of my speech 

by pressing his " Good-night " kiss on — I am 
a&aid I must confess — ^my very willing lips. 
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So the days pass by, too quickly for me, in boat- 
ing excursions to the old Deepdale Castle, a 
picturesque ruin overlooking one of England's 
most lovely rivers, and surrounded by hills and 
valleys of every description ; here a lovely little 
dell, there a steep and dangerous crag covered 
with ling and violet heather, while in the dis- 
tance a lofty hill towers, marked with the wind- 
ing sheep track, the silence broken by the bell 
of their leader tinkling far away. 

Matches at lawn tennis at home; gatherings 
at the vicarage presided over by gentle little 
Mr. Webb, looking a perfect little doll beside 
our gigantic Rector, who possesses a heart as 
large in proportion as his goodly frame ; then 
we had one dance — quite an event in our remote 
part of the world — at the Hall, where lived in 
grandeur and state Lord Elston and his mother. 
His lordship, although an aristocrat by birth, 
was neither a gentleman in manners or feelings; 
always dictatorial and overbearing, he took all 
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the good things of this world as his right and 
desert ; pompous and exacting, his servants 
obeyed him as master, but loved him not nor re- 
spected him as fiiend. His mother, a cold, hard 
and calculating woman of the world, encouraged 
him in his ov^bearing spirit, but loved him as 
much as she could in her cold and selfish way. 

It was a county gathering, this ball, one being 
given twice a year to which we were always 
asked, but to which I had hitherto not gone, as 
according to social ideas, I was supposed not to 
be "out." 

So, fair reader, perhaps you can imagine the 
excitement prevalent among us on this glorious 
evening in mid July, the evening of my first ball. 
After undergoing anhourof Celeste'swell directed 
attentions, I stand before my glass to see a girl 
dressed in virgin white, without one ornament, 
excepting a single string of pearls of exceeding 
value round my bare white throat ! a dusky 
crimson rose is fastened to my band, whilst 
another nestles among the short curls of my fair 
bright hair. 

"You just look splendid, Miss," is Celeste'sout- 
spoken compliment ; but mother, in her own 
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sweet way, steps gently forward and presses her 
lips against my forehead, inwardly breathing I 
feel sure a prayer for her child's happiness and 
welfare. Oh ! mother darling, was your prayer 
answered ? was the fiery trial through which I 
was destined to pass indeed required to fit me 
for the better life, to try me as gold must be tried 
by fire, so that when weighed in the balance 
I should not be found wanting ? 

"Are we to wait here all night ?" screams father 
as only father can scream ; what a time you 
wpmen take dressing ! always late and keeping 
the horses waiting !" 

At the foot of the stairs stands Jack, holding 
a magnificent bouquet of roses, twin sisters to 
those which already adorn my dress. 

"You'll keep a waltz or two for me to-night, 
won't you Mable ? " " My daughter, (father inter- 
rupts), will dance with no one twice, except it 
be with her host, whom I hope she will treat 
with great deference. 

After this speech, we all relapse into sUence, 
and do not speak another word until we enter 
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the paxk gates and see the lights of the castle 
shining in the distance. 

The door of the haU is opened by two pomp- 
ous looking footmen, and tjien mother and I go 
up the stairs to leave our cloaks and take a last 
lingering look at our toilets. 

I go down the stairs and join father and Jack 
with a certain uneasiness that I cannot under- 
latand and do not at all appreciate, vaguely- 
wondering if any one will dance with me. After 
having shaken hands with our host and hostess 
and promised the former a dance, I take Jack's 
arm and we go together to the baU-room. 

Although this is my first ball, I can dance 
well, and am naturally so fond of music that I 
can move in perfect unison to the exquisite 
waltz that is being played. Round we go, 
Jack and I together moving as one body, each 
answering to the sway of the music, as the wil- 
low bows in perfect grace to the music of the 
wind. Alas ! it is over too soon for me ; but 
we wander out on the moonlight terrace. The 
night is glorious ; together we watch the stars 
and see the moon rise, as Longfellow so 
exquisitely describes it — 
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Over the pallid sea and the silvery mist 
of the meadows, 

Silently one by one in the infinite meadows 
of heaven ; 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me- 
nots of the angels." 

Surely some of the beauty of the night must 
have found its way into our hearts, for we are 
strangely quiet, and forgetful of the next dance 
wander on untU we find ourselves in a bower of 
honeysuckles and July roses. 

After sitting in silence for several seconds, 
I feel Jack's hand steal into mine, and before I 
know what is happening, his lips are pressed to 
mine, not with the kiss of the olden day, not with 
the kiss that he greeted me with at the avenue 
gate, but with the first kiss of a great and honest 
love. 

Although no word has been spoken, and our 
bower is dimly lighted, we both know and feel 
that we are more to each other than all the world, 
that we are ready to battle through life together, 
each helping to make the other brave. 
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^'You do love me Mable ? and some day you 
will be my wife ?" My only answer is to put my 
arms round his neck and whisper " Yes." 

" This is our dance, I believe, Miss Summers V 
Once more I am brought back to every day life 
by the grating voice of our host. " Yes I be- 
lieve it is. Lord Elston," I reply. have had a 
fearfiil hunt for you his lordship continues," and 
am afraid I interupted an enjoyable tete d tete. 
" Not in the least " I answer, with rather an un- 
steady voice, " you must remember that I have 
not seen Mr. Temple for a year, and as we have 
been brought up together, I have naturally a 
great deal to tell and also to hear." 

Will this dance never come to an end ? how 
much longer must I listen to his lordship's com- 
pliments and coarse jokes ? It is over at last, 
and we are resting after our mad careering in easy 
chairs, our partners fanning us as though it were 
their one aim in existence. 

. Where can Jack be ? I wonder I 

"Will you allow me to take you down to supper 
Miss Summers" says Lord Elston, "and I am also 
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going to be selfish enough to ask for another dance 
after supper ? " 

He takes the first request as a matter of course, 
as though he were conferring a great honour upon 
me, and seems to consider the next as his right. 

What is there about this man that takes all 
my self reliance away, whose very touch makes 
me shrink into myself as one does when touching 
a slimy snail or frog ? 

Meekly I answer, ''yes if it pleases your 
lordship." 

Thankfully I hear the band strike up once 
more, andaccept with gratefulness the red sleeved 
arm of a good-natured captain of the Guards ; 
even his clever tales of military life do not dis- 
pense a certain presentiment of coming evil that 
keeps gnawing at my heart. 

Jack does not seem at all pleased when he sees 
me accepting Lord Elston's arm and joining the 
others on their way to the supper room. 

I notice mother is not there, but fancy she 
must have come down with the married people, 
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asweare obliged to be divided, the room not being 
large enough to hold all at one time. 

"I hope you will allow me to come and join your 
riding excursions" begs Lord Elston; "and I am 
really a very decent oar, though of course I should 
not think of intruding when Mr. Temple is there, 
but after his return to College I will try and 
come in a good second." 

Again I feel the horrible power this man has 
over me, and once more answer in a shaky voice, 
"I shall be only too pleased if you will come and 
join us at any time, we shall always be pleased 
to see you." am glad to hear that, Miss 
Mable, I was afraid you did not appreciate my 
kind intentions towards you." 

I have been busily engaged peeling an orange, 
and when I look up I see Jack bending over me, 
his face so pale, while froin his voice all the glad 
ring has gone. "Mable, my darling" he falters, 
" your mother has been taken ill and has gone 
home, where I am to take you at once." 

I rise as though I am walking in my sleep or 
am vainly endeavouring to wake from some hor- 
rible nightmare, and fe^l that it is onljra dream, 
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Jack leads me from the room, his kind hands 
wi'ap me carefully in my cloak so that I may take 
no harm, and in a few minutes we are whirling 
on our way home. We neither speak, but I rest 
my head on Jack s shoulder wondering and vainly 
hoping against hope. I seem to feel that mother 
must leave us, that soon our home will be visited 
by that royal guest, the King of Terrors, that I 
shall be left alone ; a young girl to battle with 
life as best I may, with no kind word to help me 
to choose the better part. Oh! mother darling ! 
how lonely and empty life will be without you. 
Jack utters not a word, but gently touches my 
cold forehead with his lips, a sympathy that finds 
echo in my heart far more readily than all the 
words of condolence he could think of. 

We are home at last — how still the house 
seems ! I quickly change my gown that I put on 
with such pride and pleasure a few hours ago for 
a soft wrapper, and then go to mother's room. 

Even in this short time how changed she has 
become ; the doctor has just told my father that 
she may live until morning but he thinks she will 
leave us before then. 
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The verdict has gone forth that one more of 
God's earthly flowers is to be added to the 
heavenly bouquet, one more sheaf to be gathered 
in from the ripening harvest field to help fill to 
the heavenly gamer. 

She is to be taken who we can so ill spare ; 
she who has been for so many years the guardian 
angel of our home circle, who has been our 
friendly peacemaker, the almost-worshipped 
visitor of all the cottage homes near. 

How can we spare her, how give her up ? 
for we know not how many years to be spent 
here, missing her every hour, longing vainly for 
her every minute. 

But this is no earthly decree, the call has 
come from the " King of Kings," and the royal 
siunmons must be obeyed. 

The do<5tor says that a spasm of the heart 
has caused this sudden and fatal illness. 

I steal gently to her bedside, but fancy she is 
sleeping, so go softly to the window and draw 
aside the blind to see that another dawn is 
breaking in the east ; how strange to think 
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that at eventide, yes, and before, I shall be 
motherless. 

1 fancy my movement must have aroused her, 
for I hear my name faintly called, and Tennyson's 
lines come to my wearied brain, that : 

" The voice that now is speaking, this day 

will be beyond the sun, 
For ever and for ever with those blessed 

souls and true." 

Yes, mother dear, soon, very soon you will hear 
your Master, saying " Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant." 

I lean over the bed and press my lips against 
mother's, which are already chilled by the herald 
of death ; one weary sigh, and she has entered 
the presence-chamber of her King. 

Mechanically I ring the bell ; it is quickly 
answered by mother s faithful servant and my 
nurse ; one glance at the bed shows her that 
what we feared has come to pass. 

She goes to the bed-side, and even in death 
does not forget that the body lying there was 
once her mistress ; respectfully she presses her 
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old lips to the worn hand, and then turns with 
a weary sigh to Summon her master. 

Three awful days have passed by, and to-mor- 
row, mother is to be carried away from the midst 
of us, down those stairs which have so often 
answered to the pressure of her small active 
feet, away from the porch where she welcomed 
Jack but a few short weeks ago, down the long 
avenue she will be borne until she enters the 
gates of the churchyard, and is laid to rest 
under the shadows of the old church wherein 
she loved to worship her Master. 

Quietly the tears are stealing down my cheeks 
as I sit sadly thinking in the little work-room 
she and I shared. 

The passion of my grief has subsided, or 
rather, worn itself out, and the dull heartache 
and ready tears have taken its place. 

Gently a hand takes my cold one in his, and 
I instinctively feel a little braver, knowing that 
Jack is near. We have not met since the night 
6f the ball ; and again he sympathizes with the 
sympathy too deep for words ; we sit quite 
quiet, the ticking of the clock being the only 
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interruption to our solitude, and it seems to re- 
peat the same message as the one described by 
Longfellow — " Forever, never ; never, forever." 

"My little woman" says Jack softly, "if I could 
bear your burden, how gladly I would ; it nearly 
breaks my heart to see you like this !" " It must 
be borne. Jack, I reply dully, there is no escape ; 
but oh ; how I wish to-morrow would never 
come ! for how much greater the void will be 
when she has been carried from our sight !" 

" How does your father seem, Mable T " I have 
seen very little of him, but have heard the 
library bell constantly ringing, and orders given 
to the servants in an unnecessarily loud voice. 
Oh ! Jack, what shall I do without her ? You 
have yet me to live for, Mable ; but I do 
wish I could have stayed ! but I will try and 
get back at Christmas. You will tinist me till 
then, won*t you, darling? for directly I return, I 
will speak to your father." 

Slowly again my eyes fill with tears, when I 
think how delighted mother would have been to 
welcome Jack as her son. 
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"And Mable," Jack continues, " if you should 
want me particularly you have but to send one 
word " Come " and I will be with you as quickly 
as an express can bring me. I am telling you 
this, darling, as I am afi^id I shall not be able 
to see you quietly to-morrow, as I must leave 
you by the afternoon mail ; I cannot bear to go, 
for I might have been of some little comfort and 
have helped you to bear the greater separation. 
Now my darling, kiss me ! and go and lie down 
for you look so tired." I see Jack's forced con- 
trol is giving way; I say a hasty "good-bye" 
and leave the room. 

What is this presentiment stealing over me 
again that our parting will be for longer than 
either expects ? but I try and put my uneasiness 
to present agitation, and go slowly upstairs. 
The summer sun is making the corridor as bright 
as it can through the shrouded window ; outside 
the birds are singing, and I feel vexed with them 
for making gladness when it has fled from my 
heart 

I turn the key in mother s door and gently 
close it after me ; with one long cry, I throw 
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myself by the bedside. Take me, mother ! oh, 
take me with you. 

When I again return to consciousness, I find 
myself in my own room in bed and nurse bend- 
ing over me with such an anxious face. 

Oh ! Miss Mable ! she exclaims, as I open my 
eyes, oh ! my darling, I thought I should lose 
you as well as my mistress ! and then she tells 
me how she found me cold and unconscious be- 
side mother, and how ill I have been since. 
But nurse and the doctor now insist upon quiet. 
Oh ! those days, those weary days of recovery, 
how often did I not regret that I had not been 
allowed to go to mother. 



CHAPTER III. 



Six months have passed away and we have 
entered on another year, each anxiously wonder- 
ing what the next twelve months may have in 
store for us. 

Oh ! lonely ! lonely ! have Christmas and 
New Year's Day been to me without mother 
and without Jack, who has been working too hard 
and whom the college doctor has ordered to the 
South of France whither his old Grandfather has 
accompanied him. 

Time ! the great healer, has done his best for 
me, and my sorrow is not so great as it was ; 
once more I can enjoy my life, my gallops across 
the open plain, my long country walks along the 
frozen roads, which sends the blood bounding 
through my pulses and creates new life in my 
veins. 

Each day I receive Jack's letter, brought up 
to me by my faithful old nurse, who devotes her- 
self to my happiness. He has been asking in 
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this one of this morning s if he shall write and 
tell father of our love for each other, but he will 
not do so until he hears from me. Father has 
hardly noticed me since mother's death ; will he 
never forgive me for being a girl ? He and Lord 
Elston are always together ; they ride for hours 
on the downs ; they also sit closeted together 
for part of every day in the study, and in the 
evenings expect me to sing and play to them 
until they are tired. 

I can do a little of everything, but the one 
thing that I can do well is to sing. My voice 
is a pure contralto, and as my dear old master 
used to say, would make my fortune if in time of 
need. 

Yes, I can sing well enough to please the 
most critical, for I have had the best of training, 
and have had sorrow enough to help me feel 
that singing is more than repeating the poetry 
of a song. 

To-night my father calls loudly for his lord- 
ship's favourite song, and I wonder what has 
made him so bright and pleasant, even to me ; 
and yet I cannot account for the strange sink- 
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ing I have at my heart as I search among my 
music for the sweet but hackneyed air of the 
" Last Rose of Summer," and although I sing it 
as well as I can to-night, I feel that is far from 
well, 

" Rather out of voice," my father exclaims, as 
I play the final chord. " You must really prac- 
tice more. You see, Dick," he continues, " I 
never flatter my daughter." How discordant 
his lordship's christian name always sounds, and 
yet how my father loves to use it, for is he not 
addressing a real living lord as familiarly as he 
well can do. Lord Elston's christian name 
seems a contradiction of himself I always fancy 
that any one bearing the name of Richai'd must 
be open in all dealings as well as in countenance; 
free from every vestige of deceit and good 
natured to a fault, but Richard Elston is just 
the reverse, and my dislike for him to-night 
seems increased. 

Pleading a headache I escape to my room, but 
do not get to sleep until long after my little 
clock has chimed midnight. Nurse does not 
come as usual with my letter in the morning, 
and Celeste answers my bell ; nurse has a head- 
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ache she tells me, and fether is already down. 
I have slept later this morning, owing, I sup- 
pose, to the weary vigils I kept last night. 
Another tap at my door. " What is it, Celeste ? " 
I enquire. " The master wishes you to go to 
his study directly you are dressed, if you please, 
miss." My heart turns like a lump of lead, my 
limbs tremble so I can hardly stand ; I have 
never been summoned to the library since I was 
quite a small child, when I was well scolded for 
breaking a pane of glass with my ball. Alas ! 
I feel this second visit will be a real ordeal. 
Can Jack have written, I wonder ? and told 
father all. Then I compose myself with think- 
ing that perhaps father wishes to tell me that 
he will be very pleased to have Jack for his son- 
in-law, but still this consoling thought does not 
still the awful fear, nor lessen my increasing 
anxiety. At last I am ready ; slowly I go down 
the stairs and knock timidly at father's door. 

In angry tones I am bade to enter ; I have 
seen father angry, but never in my life shall I 
forget the awful rage he was in this morning. 
Pacing the floor wildly he held in his hand an 
open letter, the writing on which I immediately 
recognised to be J ack's. 
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" Sit down, madam," he exclaimed in a voice 
dull with rage ; "sit down and give me your 
whole attention." 

" I have this morning found out that you 
have been corresponding with that J ackanapes 
Temple receiving letters from him daily, which 
have been taken to you by your old nurse ; she 
shall be amply rewarded for her care of you. 
This morning, owing to your private post- 
woman's indisposition, your billet-doux had not 
been delivered. Casting my eyes round the 
table I was surprised to see a letter in a man's 
handwriting directed to you. I picked it up, 
and feeling it my duty, as you are yet under 
age, I opened it. Yes ! you need not stare ; I 
actually opened it and read the insane nonsense 
written in it." 

" How long, may I ask, have you been receiv- 
ing these epistles?" 

My courage has been gradually rising accord- 
ing to the amount of indignation I feel at my 
father's meanness in opening what so privately 
belonged to me. 

D 
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" Ever since Mr. Temple," I reply, " honoured 
me by asking me to become his wife ; " and 
suddenly there flits across my mind the memory 
of that evening six months ago, and how brave 
and happy I felt in my new joy. 

" Honoured you, indeed," screams my father ; 
" a fine honour to become the wife of a village 
apothecary! And may I venture to enquire 
what was your answer to his brilliant proposi- 
tion ? " 

" My answer was," I reply bravely, " that I 
would love and obey him until death us do 
part." 

"Well, I can assure you that you will do 
nothing of the kind, for only last night I pro- 
mised that you should be Lord Elston's wife 
before six months are passed." 

" What ? I ask," incredulously, fancying that 
my ears cannot have heard aright. 

" That you will become Lady Elston," my 
father repeats, " before you are six months 
older." 
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" That I never will," I gasp with all my re- 
maining energy ; " I would sooner die ! " 

" You have heard what is required of you," 
my father continues coldly, and until you can 
accede to my request you must remain in your 
own apartments, and any communication be- 
tween you and that scoundrel will be stopped, 
except the letter telling him of your decision." 

" This afternoon, when you are in a reasonable 
fi-ame of mind, I will come and tell you why I 
ask this of you." 

I rise and go as though 1 am walking in my 
sleep, and when I reach my room 'ring my bell 
for nurse, and sob my heart's sorrow into her 
loving old ear. 

" Poor Miss Mable," she says, " poor darling," 
stroking my hair gently with the hand that has 
always soothed me since a baby ; " you will 
have to do what your father says. I feel sure 
there must be a greater cause than the title 
to make even the likes of he so hard on you." 



CHAPTER IV. 



The earth is covered with its pure white 
mantle, each crystal atom is sparkling under the 
rays of the winter sun, almost inviting one to 
have a bracing walk and forget one's troubles ; 
but I take no heed, but sit in a sort of stupid 
despair until I am aroused by the door opening, 
and father enters. 

" Well, Mable," he begins, in as cheery a tone 
£is though he were proposing some pleasant 
excursion in which I shall readily join ; " well, 
Mable, are you ready now to do what I ask of 
you ? " 

" No, father. I have not changed, and I can- 
not accede to your request." " Oh ! come, that 
is rubbish. You, at your age," father continues, 
loftily, " are naturally romantic, and fancy your- 
self ready to give up everything for young 
Temple." 

"Excuse me, father, it is no fancy, it is a 
reality — a love that has grown with me every 
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hour since my birth, that has become part of my 
very being ; if I am separated from Jack I am 
separated from my life's existence." " Come, 
that will do — ^that is quite enough of the heroics. 
I want you to listen to stern truth now, Mable, 
and give me your full attention." 

" When I was young, in. fact, after I had just 
married your mother, I was led by some one 
much older than myself to commit an act of 
egregious folly and awful wickedness. Only one 
person knew of my secret, and that was the 
father of the present Lord Elston, who promised 
never to betray it to anyone if I held you, then 
a tiny baby, betrothed to his son of ten years. 
WiUingly I promised this, naturally thinking 
that the young lord would most probably have 
seen and loved some one long before you came 
of an age to marry, but this has proved not to 
be the case, and soon after your mother s death 
he proposed for your hand. Not knowing of 
your secret engagement, I asked him to wait 
until the sorrow for your mother s death had 
partly subsided. He did so, but constantly since 
then he has been pressing me to plead his cause 
with you." 
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"But, father," I gasp, surely his lordship 
would not have me marry him when I do not 
love him ? 

I put this before him also, Mable, but he 
said that if you hated him he would still marry 
you, and if you refused he would divulge the 
secret he had hitherto so well kept. So Mable," 
my father continues, " it lies with you to make 
known to the world your father's shame, or to 
exercise a little self-denial and still keep our 
name unspotted from the world." 

" Oh ! father," I gasp, " this is indeed worse 
than I thought. Why should we be so cursed ? 
But you must leave me, and let me think it all 
over before I give you the required promise." 

Come, that's spoken more like a brave 
woman. You shall come and tell me your deci- 
sion to-morrow morning in my study." 

After I am alone at first my thoughts almost 
refuse to be collected, but after a short time I 
see what is required of me. Putting it in plain 
english I am to be sold as irretrievably as any 
poor slave girl in the olden times, not for so 
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much gold, but for misery I feel I shall be called 
upon to endure, for what blessing can any of us 
expect upon such a union. How am I to tell 
Jack? How send a letter bearing the death 
warrant to all his happiness ! 

I never think of braving all and securing my 
own joy by a runaway marriage. Oh ! how 
often did I in after years regret that I had not. 
My one thought seems to be that of guarding 
the secret already known by my would-be affi- 
anced husband from the world's cruel criticism. 

Yes ! before the clock has chimed midnight 
I have fully determined to sacrifice my own life's 
happiness for my father s, or, as I like better to 
think of it, for mother's husband, for then I feel 
as though I were doing some little thing for her, 
my heart's idol. When I awake next morning, 
after but a few hours' rest, I awake feeling that 
something disagreeable has occurred, but very 
quickly I remember what is required of me, and 
what is causing my heart to feel so overburdened. 
And then comes the thought — how am I to tell 
Jack ? I will write directly, before my courage 
fails me, and tell him the plain unvarnished 
truth. Never do I guess that even that letter 
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is not allowed to go, but that it is my father's 
cruel will that Jack is to be allowed to draw his 
own conclusions from my silence, and judge me 
as he thinks I deserve. 

Then I dress and I go to father s study, and 
receive his first unasked for caress when I tell 
him that he may tell Lord Elston that if he 
cares to marry a girl without a particle of love 
or respect for him I am ready when he pleases. 

I have written my letter — sent the death- 
blow to our earthly happiness — written it and 
put it in the post-box in the hall — written it 
feeling that two people are to be severed, who, 
if it is true that marriages are made in heaven, 
are as truly divorced as any that have been 
separated by an earthly judge. 



CHAPTER V. 



Four long weary months have passed, and it 
is now May. All the hedges are white with 
hawthorn, and the old orchard is sweet with the 
faint smell of the apple blossom ; it is eventide, 
the birds are singing their lullaby to their 
feathered mates ; the cattle are slowly coming 
homeward from the distant meadows. Away 
on the still air the village bells are ringing for 
evensong. 

" Be the day weary, or be the day long. 
It presently ringeth to evensong." 

Will it be always so to me ? Will the bells 
now ringing be heard gladly because they bring 
the message that another weary day is drawing 
to its close — another milestone on life's journey 
slowly fading into eternal distance. Only last 
summer how quickly time flew ; now I grudge 
the passing minutes ; life then could never seem 
too long. I have not heard a word from Jack : 
each day I have hurried to meet the postman. 
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and each day I have been disappointed. I try 
to make myself believe that it is quite natural 
for him to be angry, but oh ! how I should love 
one little word of forj^aveness — one little note 
to have read and re-read ; a tiny remnant of 
my past happiness. 

But this is not to be, for to-morrow I am to 
be married in the old villa^;'e church to his lord- 
ship. I have told him that I cannot love him, 
but he does not seem to mind, and does nothing 
but pay me the broadest compliments upon my 
beauty and accomplishments. Can he really 
love me as much as he professes ? 

Lady Elston has been most patronising and 
gracious to me since our engagement, but telling 
me softly, at stated periods, that her dear 
Richard might have married any one, evidently 
meaning me to feel how kind it was of him to 
condescend to wed one of my lowly estate. My 
hoop of diamonds is flashing in the evening 
light ; to-morrow it is to be replaced by the 
plain gold circlet, and I shall be " my Lady ! " 

I have never had any girl friend, having been 
educated at home. My mother always had a 
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horror of boarding-schools, but never have I in 
my life so longed for a companion as I do to- 
night ; someone who would look at things as I 
look, and feel with me as I feel. But this is 
not to be ; I am to fight my battle alone, with 
no human sympathy except dear old nurse's 
honest devotion and love. 

" Mother, darling ! " I say softly, I have 
missed and wanted you often, but never, never 
so much as to-night." 

The birds' evening hymn has ceased, and so 
have the bells ; the shadows are deepening, and 
I hear nurse calling me in. Only eighteen," 
I hear her whisper, and as good as murdered." 
Yes ! nurse ; my heart answers, " as good as 
murdered." 

The morning sun is shining brightly on me as 
I stand dressed in my bridal gown, ready to 
become the wife of the man I neither love nor 
respect. Will no kind detaining hand stay me 
even at this last moment from taking this final 
irrevocable step ? 

" Come, my darling, try and smile, and look 
like your pretty self," says nurse, with a poor 
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attempt to speak cheerily, which turns out but 
a desperate failure, as her voice sounds strange 
and altered with the emotion she is trying with 
aU her strength to hide. "Leave me now, 
nurse, for a little, I beg, and come to me when 
I really must go, but not till the last minute." 
I close the door after her. " Oh ! Jack, Jack," 
I sob aloud, " you might have sent me one word 
of forgiveness, even if your letter or message 
were cross I should not mind ; I should not feel 
so horribly alone." 

I take from a small square wooden box (Jack's 
first achievement as an amateur carpenter) the 
photograph of a girl and boy standing hand in 
hand. That cannot be me, I think, in my 
despair ; I could never have been as happy as 
that. Then I find a later one, just after his 
return home, done to please mother. Oh ! how 
the scrap of cardboard brings the reality into 
vivid remembrance. 

There are the eyes looking straight into mine, 
the eyes that always brightened with the love- 
light when I was near. 

" There Jack," I cry, as I kiss the photo pas- 
sionately, " there, my darling, that is the last 
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kiss I must ever give you, for in a hour," laugh- 
ing hysterically, " I shall be my Lady." 

I hear nurse coming ; hurriedly I place the 
box in my trunk to go with me on my joumey- 
ings to and fro. 

Miss Mable, it's bad advice for me to give 
you, being an old woman, but in the service this 
morning speak low all the time, and do not 
speak the word ' love ' at all, for I cannot bear 
my darling to promise what she cannot do." 
" I will, nurse. Lord Elston's uncle is very 
deaf, and will not notice it." 

" There's the master calling ; God bless you, 
darhng ! " 

I hurry down stairs, not even glancing at 
mother's room, for I dare not, my heart is too 
fuU. 

We arrive at last, in perfect silence, at the 
gate by the old church. I look at father and 
wonder if he is sorry that an action of his should 
call for such a sacrifice from his only child. He 
is as serene and calm as ever, bowing to the 
people he recognises in the many groups collected 
in the churchyard. 
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I see no one distinctly until I stand by Lord 
Elston, and then I look up and see the face of 
the old clergyman who is to unite us so irre- 
trievably ; his blind grey eyes shine gently down 
upon us. How little does he guess that the 
lives that he is binding together will be made 
up of years of misery and pain. I have promised, 
in a faltering voice, to take Richard for better 
or worse until death do us part ; I have repeated 
the rest of the service, but have skipped, as 
nurse suggested, the word " love." 

The golden circlet is on my finger, the register 
has been, signed, and I am walking down the 
aisle on my husband s arm. 

Deafening are the cheers which greet us as 
we leave the church, for llichard, if not loved, 
is feared by his tenants, and is a just, though 
exacting master. 

I try to smile upon tlie numerous" villagers, 
but the tears will come as my eldest and 
favourite Sunday school pupil steps forward and 
gives me a bouquet of the sweet wild flowers 
she knows I love so well, and which her loving 
hands have gathered eai*ly this morning while 
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others slept. I take a short look at mother's 
grave as we pass. " Yes ! darling," I say softly, 
" I am glad you are resting peacefully uncon- 
scious of the sorrow that is in store for the only 
child you love, and would that she were resting 
gently by you, gone to her eternal rest, pure 
and unspotted from the world. 

The guests are gathering for the breakfast 
when I first notice a woman dressed in the 
brightest of bright purple gowns, which dazzling 
garment is covered by a Nottingham lace shawl; 
her bonnet is composed of a perfect flower 
garden of artificials, every colour of the rainbow 
helping to compose the scrap of millinery that 
so inadequately conceals the bright red hair 
upon which it is perched. She is hanging on 
my father's arm, and they are talking most 
earnestly together. As they approach me I 
hear her say, " So this is your dear gal ; well I 
'ope 'er and Maria will prove great friends." 

Before I can imagine what she may mean, my 
father addresses me in a most unsteady voice 
" Mable," he says, hesitatingly, " I thought I 
could not find a more suitable time than the 
present occasion to tell you that this lady, Mxs. 
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Albert Jones, has promised me to become my 
wife, and fill the vacant place you will leave 
behind" 

" Yes ! my dear," interrupts the future bride, 
" I ave, and proud I shall be to be your dear 
par's wife, and I 'ope I shall make him 'appy. 
I 'ave plenty of the ' needful,' and he is welcome 
to every penny." 

I answer not one word ; how can I ? This 
one thought seems to chase all others away — ^is 
this vulgar woman to sit in my mother's chair, 
and occupy her rooms ? Oh, God ! I thought, 
I was as wretched as I well could be before, but 
this is indeed another bitter drop in the cup of 
sorrow that seemed so nearly full. 

" Come, Mable, the breakfast is ready," says 
my husband, and for once I hear his voice 
gladly ; but I walk away as though I am asleep. 
I speak when spoken to, and manage to smile 
occasionally, but I know not a word that is 
being said, nor understand a single joke. 

At last it is all over, and Richard and I are 
seated in the train en route for Dover. I sit 
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quietly with closed eyes — sit thinking of one 
miles away ; of one who will always be dearer 
to me than all else beside. Reader, do not 
judge me harshly ; let him, or her^ fancy them- 
selves in my place, and then, when they have 
judged impartially, and their judgment tells 
them that their thoughts wpuld not have flown 
across those many miles, and rested with one 
they loved, then let such a person close this 
volume, for the following pages will be of no 
interest or pleasure to such a one. 



E 



CHAPTER VI. 



Strolling arm-in-arm in the lovely gardens 
that form almost the whole of the six miles that 
compose lovely Mont^ Carlo, are two young 
fellows. One we easily recognise as our old 
friend, Jack ; the other is Sir Frederick Colvin, 
but who is better known as " Freddy " among 
all his numerous Mends, of whom the first and 
foremost is Jack. There is nothing striking in 
his appearance, except the perfect look of good 
humour which attracts everyone. He is a 
general favourite with all, being always ready 
to do some kind action whenever required. He 
is rich, owning a good half of lovely Southshire? 
his father having been one of the greatest land- 
owners of that county. His dear old mother 
completely spoils this, her only child, and is 
repaid by perfect adoration on his part. 

Mr. Temple having returned home, Freddy 
insisted upon Jack remaining, and Jack is nothing 
loth to accept the pressing invitation and remain, 
for, with all the change of scenery and air, he 
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does not yet feel like the same man who plighted 
his troth to Mable Summers in the old summer- 
house at Elstdn Castle not twelve months ago. 

" No letter this morning, old fellow ? Come, 
Jack," continues Freddy, "you must not lose 
heart ; it is a very long lane that has no turn- 
ing, and you may be sure you will receive such 
a budget of letters, all at once, owing to the 
imbecility of these foreign post people, that I 
shall not catch a sight of you for a week, you 
will be so busy reading them." 

No ! no ! old fellow," replies Jack, mourn- 
fully, " I feel certain that something most serious 
must have happened, or Mable would have 
written. What it is I cannot tell. This 
suspense seems to be killing me. I think I 
would rather know the worst than wait on from 
day to day, only to be disappointed. Last night 
I dreamt our wedding day had come ; I was 
waiting at the altar for my darling in the old 
church at home — waiting to swear that I would 
devote my life to h^r. (So I would, Freddy ; 
every minute should be spent for her happiness, 
every hour should have redoubled my care for 
her). Well, I waited, and still no Mable came, 
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and then I heard the door of the church open, 
and I saw my darling coming, looking so wan 
and worn. I held out my arms to receive her, 
but as I clasped them together I embraced 
nought but air. My darling had vanished, and 
1 was recalled once more to daily life and every 
day reality by the chamber-maid informing me 
she had brought up the shaving- water." " Oh ! 
Temple, excuse me interrupting you, but see 
what two pretty girls ; I always do rave about 
beautiful females, but these are lovely. Good- 
ness me! what's the matter, Jack; surely you're 
not going to faint ? " " Oh 1 no, I'm all right ; 
but, oh I Freddy, she has come to me — come to 
me at last. The smaller of the two is my 
Mable." 



Richard and I remained a week in Paris before 
going forward to Nice, there to join his great 
friend, Geoflfrey Champneys and his wife. I had 
looked forward with dread to meeting these 
people, but when we arrived, tired and weary, 
after a through journey from Paris, my dread 
vanished, and a great love arose in* its place as 
I looked for the first time on the sweet and 
lovely &/oe of Vita Champneys. 
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I can hardly explain a single feature that 
helped to compose the beautifiil face of this, my 
first girl fiiend. 

Her hair was so bright that even in cloudy 
weather it seemed as though the whole glory of 
the sun was shining upon it; her eyes were 
always changing, and her cheeks were like 
June's best blush roses. But, reader, this is an 
idle description, as her beauty was as a tithe to 
her gentleness and goodness. She advances 
towards me with such a smile of welcome — a 
smile that seemed (I afterwards found) to belong 
especially to Vita. " How tired you must be ; 
but jump into the carriage now, and we shall 
be at the hotel in no time. May I call you 
Mable ? " she asks, coaxingly. 

" Yes, indeed you may," I reply. " I shall be 
so pleased to have a real girl friend at last." 

" We wiU be friends in every way, Mable, for 
I intend to love you so much, for we shaU be 
together so much, so it would be rather dreadful 
if we could not be happy with one another." 

A fortnight has passed, and there is no need 
to y tha Vita and I are inseparable. I have 
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indeed found the girl friend I have so longed 
for since my mother's death. Vita's parents 
died when she was quite young, and she had 
spent the nineteen years of her childhood with 
her uncle and her cousin, who she married. 

They had been brought up together with the 
idea that they must marry. Geoflfrey was 
allowed to go to college, and was for two years 
in the army, his father declaring that aU young 
men must sow their wild oats ; but Vita was 
educated solely by a governess at home, seeing 
no one. She did not love her cousin, but looked 
upon him as her fate, and accepted him meekly 
as such, having known no other will but that of 
her stern old uncle. 

Geoflfrey, on his part, cared not at all for girls 
of any kind, but was wrapped up in out-door 
amusements, gambling, etc., and self Only 
once had he really loved, and that was the 
daughter of an old 6ea captain, a girl he had 
met in Edinboro' — a girl whose life he had 
marred. When her father died she was then 
left without friends or relations, a waif cast upon 
the world for good or evil, and then it was that 
Geoflfrey had first known her. There she was 
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lonely, without a soul to comfort or guide her, 
and he came offering the love that he knew was 
not his to give, for the will of his father decreed 
that he should marry his cousin, or else forfeit 
the estate to which he was heir. 

Here again were two lives linked together 
that were unfitted to bear life's burden and care 
as one spirit. 

This was the story she told me as we sat up 
one night waiting for our husbands, who were 
spending the dawning hours of the Sabbath in 
the gambling hell of Montd Carlo ; but, she 
added bravely, I intend doing my best, Mable, 
and I must leave the rest to One who knows so 
well what I can bear, and who will not try me 
more than I am able." 

It is needless to say that I told Vita my 
heart's misery, and had her ready sympathy. 
" Oh ! my Mable ; oh ! my darling," she ex- 
claimed sorrowfully, " I knew something was 
wrong, but I had no idea it was so bad as this ; 
but be brave, and remember the German proverb, 
' God helps them who help themselves.' " 



CHAPTER VII. 



The days pass pleasantly by, and to-day we 
have just arrived at Mont^ Carlo. I have never 
seen so lovely a spot ; it is like one large well- 
kept garden. At the back, rising in stately 
grandeur, are the Maritime Alps, their snow- 
tipped summits sparkling in the rays of a real 
southern sun, their sides covered with our 
garden geranium, and redolent with the scent 
of the sombre-coloured wallflower. Villas of 
every description form the masonry of this 
earthly paradise, while in the centre rises the 
chief point of attraction, the Casino, surrounded 
by lovely gardens and terraces, at the foot of 
which lies the sea, the lovely sea of the Medit- 
erranean, clear as crystal and blue as the bluest 
turquoise, ever restless, ever sorrow-laden and 
treacherous. How fearful it seems to think that 
this loveliest of spots is desecrated by some of 
earth's most awful crimes. Here suicide is of 
weekly occurrence ; so that at least once in every 
seven days some poor erring mortal is driven to 
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seek refiige from despair and ruination by death ; 
that here, where God seems to have placed his 
choicest gifts of nature, men outrage his laws 
by conmiitting that act which He has most 
strictly forbidden. 

Vita and I glory in the beauty so fully 
scattered about us, and chatter gaily as we walk 
up and down the carefully-kept terrace, when 
suddenly I notice two men sitting on one of the 
many seats, talking earnestly. Can my eyes be 
deceiving me ? Can my heart be forgiven for 
the throb of joy it gives at the sight of this, its 
darling ? No ! I cannot be mistaken, for he is 
rising and coming quickly towards me, regard- 
less of Vita. He exclaims, passionately, " Mable, 
my darling, this is good. I can even forgive 
you for the cruel suspense you have kept me in, 
in order to reward me by this glorious surprise." 
I answer not one word ; I stare at him, and my 
eyes flash upon his face as though they were 
afraid of losing even one bright welcoming 
glance that may glint out of those eyes beaming 
over with his heart s love. 

His companion has strolled away with Vita 
out of sight ; evidently he is explaining to her 
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our relative positions, firmly believing that we 
are engaged, as they have not heard of my 
marriage, Jack having been forbidden by the 
doctors to read anything, and Freddy being too 
lazy to post his friend up in the doings of the 
outside world, 

" How long are you going to stay, Mable ? 
and where is your father ? and why do you not 
say that you are glad to see me ? " 

We have now reached a spot in the lovely 
gardens where we need not fear interruption, a 
spot .where no eye can see us, and only the 
bright blue sky shines gently and lovingly upon 
us. At last I manage to gasp, " did you not 
receive a letter from me a long time ago ? " and 
I wonder if it can be me speaking, my voice 
sounds so strange and altered. " A letter ? My 
darling, no. I have never had a single letter 
since I came south, although I have written 
again and again ; but Mable, dear, what is the 
matter ? " Wait a minute," I whisper, " and 
let me gather strength, and then I will tell you 
all ; nothing shall be hidden ; all shall be told 
to you." 
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We sit quietly, neither of us speaking, my 
iiBXid resting in Jack's strong, warm clasp. Do 
not blame me, reader ; remember I am but 
seventeen, and have always been petted by this 
boy of ours. 

lu the distance the strains of the evening 
concert are wafted to us ; flying around us are 
some of the pigeons which have escaped the gun 
of the professional destroyer of their bright and 
innocent lives ; at our feet the sea is lap, lap- 
ping against its rocky boundary, beautified by 
the moon, which has just risen, and is softening 
everything with its gentle and silvery light. 
But in our hearts is that awful feeling that 
something fearful will have to be disclosed by 
one who would so thankfully spare the other 
pain, that other the meanwhile waiting in 
anxious suspense, which is almost harder to bear 
than the actual misery. 

" Mable ! can you tell me now, darling, for it 
is so fearful to wait ; " and then I tell him as 
gently as I can what you, reader, already know 
so well. He bows his head upon his hands and 
sobs aloud with the awful misery he is suffering. 
I stroke his curly hair with my hand, forgetful 
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of the wedding ring he has never seen. " Oh ! 
Mable ; oh ! my darling ; how could your father 
wreck our lives to satisfy his ambition. If he 
were here I would indeed make him answer for 
what misery he has caused us, and which he 
counts as nought. I would thrash him like the 
wretched prisoner is thrashed for far less an 
o^Fence." His passion at the man who could 
stop our letters, as well as force me to this un- 
holy union, is awful to see, and for a time almost 
makes him forget his misery, when suddenly his 
eyes fall on the plain circlet of gold that is alone 
adorning my left hand to-day. Without a 
moment's thought, in the wilfulness of his fiiry, 
he seizes upon it, and before I realize what is 
happening, has thrown it far, far away into the 
restless waves of the Mediterranean. 

" There goes the badge of yoiu- slavery : even 
if you are sold, the world shall not see the badge 
which binds you to your despicable master !" 

The blue eyes are again filled with tears, and 
then he suddenly clasps me in his strong, loving 
arms and kisses me passionately on my lips, 
cheeks, and hair, as though he could not steal 
enough of what no longer belongs to him. Little 
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do we think that two cunning eyes are watching 
us ; that all will be retailed to Lord Elston when 
his faithful servant, Jacob, thinks it will best 
suit his diaboUcal plan — that of separating two 
people who had already begun to drift apart, 
although married but four short weeks. 

" Oh ! Jack, do take me away, and let me 
forget everything except your love for me." 
" No ! my darling, my love for you is so great, 
or, at least, I hope it is, that your honour is 
more to me than all else beside ; my life's misery 
will be gladly given to keep your name un- 
spotted from the world." " But, Jack, the 
wedding ring," I exclaim, frightenedly. 

" Yes ! dearie, I ought not to have thrown it 
away, but it was done in the wilfulness of my 
passion ; but here is one of my mother's, Mable. 
I have always worn it since her death ; no one 
will notice the difference, and I will put it on 
your finger here — here under God's sky, swear- 
ing to devote my life to your happiness ; swear- 
ing that I will never call woman wife, unless, in 
the far, far distant, you may be mine, but help- 
ing you, in the meantime, to bear your burden, 
and in every way making your life as bright as 
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it may lie in my power to do ; you promising to 
do your best to the man you care not to please, 
but whose wife legally you nevertheless are." 
He places the ring on my finger, and presses his 
burning lips to it. " Oh ! Mable, my love, my 
angel, may we both have strength to do that 
which is right !" 

" Hark ! I hear Freddy's voice : meet me here 
to-morrow at the same time, for me to say good- 
bye, for I must leave ; I cannot exist breathing 
the same air as the man who has been luckier 
than I." Jack says in a hurried whisper to 
Freddy, " we have made a mistake ; this is Lady 
Elston, and this. Lady Elston, is my greatest of 
great friends, Freddy Colvin." How vexed I 
feel that I cannot find one word of welcome for 
Jack's friend, but I cannot, and simply shake 
hands warmly with the man who helps to put 
so much brightness into my darkened and dull 
life. Vita sees that something is the matter, 
so wishing them both Good-night " we walk 
silently back to the hotel. That night I tell 
Vita a little of what passed between Jack and 
me, and her answer to my confession is this : — 
" Be very careful, my darling ; I have no doubt 
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both you and Jack will do Jyour best, but, oh ! 
it will be so hard for both ; but remember 
Mable, whatever may happen, however you may 
fall into temptation, you will always have a 
friend in me, one to sympathise in your joys, 
one to lighten the burden of your sorrows. 
Good-night, my darling f kiss me again, and 
think of me as your little mother." 

"H" "it" "H* "H" "H* "H* 

Seated at the principal gambling table of the 
lovely saloon, devoted to his awful pastime, are 
Lord Elston and Geoflfrey Champneys. 

They both look tired and worn, but yet alive 
with excitement, for they have been staking 
and losing heavily all the afternoon. They have 
hardly spoken, except to give each other advice 
as to some better method of adding to the small 
quantity of gold that is so rapidly " growing 
less and beautifully less." 

The final louis has disappeared, and then they 
rise dejectedly and stroll out arm-in-arm. 

" I say, Dick," says Geoflft-ey Champneys, 
" it's no earthly good ; I can't go on losing like 
this or I shall be broken altogether, and I'm 
sure the guv'nor won't pay up any more." 
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" Well, never mind that now, Geoff, we'll try 
our luck again, but I want just now to tell you 
what Jacobs informed me while dressing." 

" He says he was having a stroll after dinner 
when he came upon Mable and Jack Temple (I 
had no idea the fellow was here.) Well, to 
continue his story, he heard Mable say, ' Oh ! 
take me, Jack ; take me with you ; ' and then 
his answer was too low for the remainder of the 
speech to be heard. He then saw him pull . 
something out of her hand and throw it away. 
At first I thought it must have been her 
wedding-ring, but that could not have been the 
case, for I saw it safe and sound afterwards at 
table d'h6te. Now, Champneys, what is your 
advice ? " 

" First of all, Dick, send Jacobs away imme- 
diately for daring to bring tales of her ladyship 
to you ; send him away, the scamp, and I should 
dearly love to add a good brick as my parting 
benediction. But let's turn in now and have a 
brandy and soda, and talk the matter over 
seriously. Now I come to think of it, Dick, 
did not Mable like this Jack Temple before her 
marriage?" asks Geoff, thoughtfully, between the 
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fragrant whiffs of a " Larranaga " which is being 
duly appreciated by its owner. 

Yes, she did ; but her father declared it t6 
be only a boy and girl attachment." " Are you 
sure that her father spoke the truth i " asks 
Geoff earnestly ; " for it's my firm belief he was 
so anxious for his daughter ito become * my 
Lady/ that he would have told any amouiit of 
lies to secure the title for her, for Dicky although 
I am your best friend, I will tell you . .now tp^ 
your face a fact that has been patent to me ever 
since you were married, viz., that Mable is far 
too good for you, just as Vita is far, far too 
good for me. Oh ! Dick, in my better moments 
what would I not give to be able to tell Vita; 
unreservedly, all my past life and its failures, 
and to ask her to help me to do bettei* for the 
fiiture, but I dare not, and so I seek gambling 
and drinking to help me to blot out ihe past, 
and to make the present bearable." 

" So my advice to you now is, do not believe 
anything you do not see with your own eyes, 
and then judge leniently. Above all, Dick, 
remember it was you that insisted upon marry- 
ing Mable ; she candidly told you she did not 
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love you, so she is exempt from all blame. It 
rests between you and her father — the one sold, 
the other bought ; not one thought was given 
by either to the life they were marring. I have 
spoken plainly, old man ; if I have oflfended I 
am sorry, but, bad as I am, I will not let this 
opportunity escape for the want of a little moral 
courage." 

" But there is the Casino clock striking three. 
Good night, old man, or rather good mommg. 
I'm sure it's high time for Uttle boys to be in 
bed." 

That night Jacobs is informed that his services 
will not be required again by his old master, 
and that night he resolves to do his best to carry 
out his diabolical plot, by prying and lies, against 
his fair young mistress, who has never wronged 
him by deed word, or thought. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



" Now, John, let's 'ave the carriage and pair 
round, and go for to call on 'er ladyship, for you 
must remember that dearest Richard is my son 
as well as 'ers, and we really must be friendly ; 
besides, I take an interest in the ouse that is 
to be inhabited by our dear gal Mable. Just 
fancy, John, 'ow grand it do sound, *Lady Elston, 
of Elston Castle ! ' Little did I think when my 
poor late 'usband and I stood behind the counter, 
and served out tea and tobaccy, that I should 
be mother some day of a real living lady. Eh ! 
but Josiah alius said to me, ' My dear, there's 
somethink quite boiig tong about you ' (he could 
speak French my poor Josiah could.) But, 
nevertheless, I do not like French brought in 
when you re not expecting it, for it kind of 
startles you like, and just for a minute you can 
hardly recollect the meaning." 

" There, that will do, Sarah ; you quite weary 
me with your incessant chatter. You can have 
the carriage (in fact, I think you would like to 
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live in it), but please do not expect me to go 
with you, as it is your second visit to the Castle. 
I am sure you and Lady Elston will enjoy a 
quiet t6te-a-t^te." 

" John,* you're too bad, just when IVe told 
you that I object to those French ' invendors.' 
I was always taught (this with a satisfied jerk 
of the bright, good-natured vulgar face), I was 
always taught that if you could not express 
yourself in your mother tongue, to be still. I 
never could bear those wretched French flibberty 
gibbets ; and oh ! 'ow our dear Mable, after her 
superior bringing up, can put up with their frogs 
and their snails, passes my comprehension. Oh ! 
'ere's the carriage ; farewell, my John, or, as 
you would better like it, ' adoo.' Do not expect 
me back before dinner, as I 'ope to 'ave a nice 
chat with the dowager." 

And so the carriage bowls away, and under 
the pomp and show, so dearly loved by its occu- 
pant, beats one of the truest hearts possible — a 
friend who will prove herself a friend to one 
who defies others' opinions, and loves the vulgar 
but true woman for herself alone. 
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Seated in the lovely drawing-room of Elston 
Castle sits her ladyship, or, if we give her her 
proper title, " The Dowager Lady Elston." She 
is feeling rather lonely to-day, and her con- 
science is no pleasant solitary companion. " I 
wonder," she says softly to herself, " if I did 
very wrong in so strongly persuading Richard 
to marry Mable ? Well, even if her happiness 
is sacrificed she has wealth, though how little 
she never guesses. She has, at all events, posi- 
tion, and that put in the scales against a bad 
husband (as I feel sure Richard will prove), and 
a stepmother who likes her only so long as she 
is useful, and who would do her a bad turn at 
any time if her son could profit by her wicked- 
ness, causes her side of the scales to stand high 
in the air, whilst the balancing one rests firmly 
on the basis of the machine." 

" Poor girl ! I am sorry for her in my moments 
of ' ennui,' and when they have passed away I 
hate her for being part of the compact that 
saved my boy from those sharks. But to think 
of her coming here to be mistress, where I have 
always reigned supreme ! The thought is mad- 
dening; but she will find that I do not intend 
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to give way iii the least : what I say and order 
shall still be law, as it always has been, and woe 
to the individual who tries to make it otherwise," 

A tap at the door interrupts this amiable 
soliloquy. 

" I beg pardon, my lady, but Mrs. Summers 
is below." " Show her up, John." 

(Odious woman ! overflowing mass of vul- 
garity ! I detest her, but must be polite, for is 
she not Richard's mother-in-law ?) 

" Oh ! my lady ! and 'ow do you find yourself 
this beautiful balmy afternoon ? Would you, 
my dear friend, just come and take a ' constitu- 
tional ' in my easy and beautiful carriage andpair, 
given me by my fond husband the last anniver- 
sary of my birth ? " 

No, thank you, Mrs. Summers," replies 
Lady Elston ; " my head is already bad, and I 
am sure the glaring sun would not improve it : 
will you not wait and have a cup of tea with 
me?" 

"Yes, 111 stay if it pleases you, for I'm 
anxious to hear the latest news of dear Mable, 



for she ha& never written for such a time ! I 
tell her father it shows a want of proper affection, 
and a bad bringing up." 

" You surprise me," says Lady Elston, in the 
soft, purring voice she generally uses when 
an!xiou8 to find out a secret, or sift some interest- 
ing subject to the bottom, and poor, unwitting 
Mrs. Summers falls into the trap sq cunningly 
set by this woman of the world. 

" Surprise your ladyship ! not at all. Mable 
and her father have had a little dispute. Why, 
* I believe it was about your very son ; and she 
says as 'ow John deceived her, and she only 
wishes to be cool to him like." " I am indeed 
sorry and surprised to hear this, Mrs. Summers ; 
family quarrels are always so disagreeable; " but 
she inwardly makes a note of the fact she has 
so cleverly drawn firom " the odious Imnp of 
vulgarity," and intends to use all her wiles and 
artfiil machinations to wheedle the whole story 
of the disagreement from J ohn Summers himself. 

After some further chat, Mrs. Summers dis- 
covers that time flies so quickly and pleasantly 
at the Castle that the dinner hour is come with- 
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out her knowing. Jumping up quickly, she 
extends a fat and tightly-gloved hand, the tips 
of the fingers of which are just touched by the 
thin and aristocratic ones of her hostess. 

I must bid you good-bye, dear Lady Elston, 
for I must not keep dinner waiting, for Mr. 
Summers is very particular." Down she trots 
downstairs, for she never attempts to walk, but, 
like an india-rubber bail, the impetus she receives 
from the last step gives her fresh power for the 
next. Once in the carriage she turns, and calls 
"au revear'" to the window of the drawing- 
room, and with a final wave of the bright purple 
parasol the good-natured but vulgar face is 
'hidden from sight by a turn in the avenue. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Anxiously have I waited for table d'hdte to 
finish, and then I hurry upstairs and dress as 
quickly as my trembhng fingers will allow me, 
for I do not want to ke§p Jack waiting. Vita 
comes into my room just as I am dressed ; she 
puts her arms round my neck and kisses me, at 
the same time whispering, " Be careful, darling, 
and keep up as well as you can." 

"Yes, I will. Vita, dearie; but oh ! you do 
not know how I shall suffer ; " but I say "good- 
bye," and I run quickly out of the room and 
hurry down the stairs, fearful of meeting some- 
one I may know. 

But Jack is first at our trysting-place, looking 
so ill, so diflferent to the Jack that mother knew. 
How her heart would have ached for him. "So 
here you are at last, darling ! I was beginning 
to fear you had been kept, and I should have 
had to leave here without the memory of your 
parting kiss to make my miserable journey 
bearable." 
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I now feel the forced pressure I have put on 
my spirits, so that I may appear cheerful and 
not give way, though soon the sobs will come, 
although I try so hard to keep them back. 
" Oh, Mable, do keep up as bravely as possible, 
for when you are very miserable you miist think 
of the stores of love I have for you ; every bit 
is yours ; not one wandering thought of devotion 
shall ever forsake you. You are my life, my 
sun, my all ! My earth is composed of you, and 
heaven seems to have strayed below when I ain 
with you. Then think, dearie, how empty life 
must be to me without you ! How each hour 
and every minute I am daily missing you — my 
very existence. But, Mable, it is better to fee^l 
thus than lead you wrong ; for, my queen, you 
know you must be holy, pure in spirit, the 
maiden I love ! And so that is the reason why 
I would leave you, darling, for I must not again 
tell you of my love, unless at some future time 
I may do so without trespassing upon whiait 
belongs to another. For although, darling, you 
are not Lord Elston's wife in heart or spirit, you 
are in the eyes of the world — the world that is 
so ready to blame or censure, without thought 
or excuse, any one, especially those thatj are 



young and fair. I shall come again at Christmas 
time, for it will be some comfort to feel that we 
are singing and receiving the same blessing 
together in the old church — the old church in 
which we have so often worshipped — in which 
we should have been wed. I m not a good 
fellow, Mable, but somehow I feel as if I could 
die to keep you unspotted from the world, and 
my one prayer shall be * Lead us not into temp- 
tation (you know, Mable, you and I), but deliver 
us from evil,' and I feel as sure as we stand here 
that it will be so. We may have to wait for 
many a long year, but at eventide we shall find 
the silver lining to the cloud that seems so gray 
just now. Do not sob so ; it nearly breaks my 
heart ; but for the last time (until we have a 
right to do it) put your arms around my neckj 
kiss me, and say, ' God bless you. Jack ! ' " 

I kiss him again and again, and gasp out 
between by sobs, " Oh ! do not leave me ; take 
me. Jack, take me with you ! " forgetful of all 
and everything except the agony of his leaving 
me here alone. ''Mable, my darling, do not 
make it harder." I feel so selfish as he says 
these words,, so, patiently, I pull myself together. 
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We take one last, long kiss, then without 
another word leave our retreat, and have not 
gone three yards before we come face to face 
with Geoflfrey Champneys and my husband. 

" Oh ! Temple," exclaims Dick, " you here I 
How long are you staying ? " 

" I am leaving to-night by the mail, and as it 
starts in an hour must hurry to my hotel, or I 
and my baggage will be left behind." 

" Good-bye, Lady Elston ; I hope you wUl 
have a pleasant time." He raises his hat, and 
with one last look into the depths of my eyes 
he turns quickly away, and is soon lost to sight 
among the shrubs of the surrounding gardens. 
I hardly dare look at my husband, for fear of 
his noticing the tell-tale rings around my eyes. 

I am not one of those happy beings who can 
cry for any length of time, and whose tears leave 
no traces behind, and never in my lifetime did 
I so fervently wish I had been. 

"Well, Mable, you look very seedy," says 
Richard. "Geoff and I will see you to the 
hotel, as your knight has deserted you, and then 
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we will have one more throw for luck before 
turning in." They leave me at the door, but 
when they have entered the Casino I wander 
away in the moonlight, regardless of being alone, 
regardless of the time and place, my one thought 
being to try and lose a little of the sorrow that 
feels at present more than I can bear. 

At last, tired out, I sit down on the grass 
beside a little streamlet that comes bubbling down 
the mountain, chattering merrily over the pebbles 
seemingly so contented and happy, doing its 
little all and asking nothing in return. 

Here I sit, and think and think, when suddenly 
I remember Vita, and how anxious she will be 
about me, but I rise and find that my legs refuse 
to carry the burden allotted to them, and I sink 
once more on the mossy earth, where SQon the 
chattering brooklet becomes a whisper and the 
strains from the Casino become fainter and 
fainter. Unconsciousness at last steals gently 
over my wearied limbs and sorrow -laden heart 
helping me to forget for a short time the 
weariness of my existence. 

But only for a short time, for I am soon aroused 
by someone gently bathing my fiice, and when 
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my senses fiilly return I see Freddy Colvin 
standing over me. 

After I am feeling a little better he leads me 
gently down the little path,^and just before we 
come to the bottom he stops — 

" Lady Elston," he begins, " I want to make 
a compact with you. I want you to accept me 
as one of your best friends, and I want you to 
be one of mine. Do not think me pushing or 
importunate, but someone has commissioned me 
to ask this favour of you ; someone who has 
trusted me with his heart's secret and misery, 
knowing so well I will never^betray him — he it 
was that sent me to seek you to-night, begging 
me to find you before this night had passed, 
knowing that you were suffering. I have done 
so. Will you. Lady Elston, say yes ! to my 
request T " I do say yes !" I answer gratefully 
"A thousand yeses if you require. Sir Frederick." 

" Thank you again and again, but it must be 
Freddy you must call me ; as an earnest of the 
fiiendship to come, do you know. Lady Elston, 
I have found two friends to-day, yourself and 
Mrs. Champneys r - 
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"Vita's is a friendship to be proud of" I 
reply. 

" Oh ! Freddy you can little guess how good 
she is — but there she stands ready and waiting 
for me." 

" Well, you're a nice young person, Mable, to 
give me such a fright. I do not know what I 
should have done had not Sir Frederick come to 
the rescue." 

She leads me upstairs, her gentle hands un- 
dress me, and I tell her faithfully all that has 
happened. " Oh ! Mable " she says as I finish 
my pitiful story " How good he is, how proud 
you ought to feel to know you have the love of 
such a maji. He is quite right darling to keep 
away, for we are to avoid the very appearance 
of evil, you know." 

I soon fall asleep, and Vita's words seem to 
ring in my ears all through the night The very 
appearance of evil." 



CHAPTEK X. 



Bowling away in the semi-darkness shut up 
alone in his coupd sits Jack, too miserable almost, 
to think, were it not that the thoughts will force 
themselves upon him. 

There he sits powerless ; borne away by that 
irresistible force, away from her who has ever 
been first and foremost in his staunch, true heart, 
his loyalty never having wavered for one moment 
since the olden days when she was his ruling 
despot, and he her willing and devoted slave. 
Then he remembers how she used to steal 
his best and choicest marbles, and would never 
deliver them unto their rightful owner until a 
kiss had been paid for each, and once after he 
had taken so much trouble to catch a butterfly 
of more than usual beauty, she had let it out of 
its paper prison, because it was so cruel of Jack 
to keep "such a beauty," how easily he had 
entered into all her girlish amusements, loving 
and encouraging her care, for all her waxen 
family, not caring an iota for the boys at" school 
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nicknaming him " Missy " and taunting hjbn lor 
being girlish, being only too proud to any 
one of them in her company. Thus had his 
love grown day by day, his absence at college 
only helping to strengthen and fan the flame 
which ah-eady burned so brightly, until it had 
reached its zenith, when on the evening of her 
first ball he had asked her to become his wife. 

How those few weeks had passed so happily ; 
he living, as it were, in her letters, until they 
ceased and the post no longer brought him those 
watched-for atoms of his darling. 

Then reader ! the rude awakening, the shatter- 
ing of his dearly cherished dream, the tearing 
himself away, bb it were, from his very self; the 
perpetual daily fight in the future ; not of trying 
to forget her, but of thinking of her as belonging 
to someone else ; his no longer, someone else's 
care, someone else's wife. 

Two day's after Jack's departure from Mont^ 
Carlo, Mr. Temple is startled by receiving a 
telegram telling him that Jack will be with him 
that evening. "Poor boy" says the kind- 
hearted old man. He has evidently heard of 

a 
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what I did not know until my retum-r-iiejiTd of 
Mable's marriage. " Ah well, I could never 
have believed it of her, but really, one never 
knows how to judge now-a-days/' 

Just as the clock strikes six, the click of the 
garden gate is heard and Jack comes up the 
little pathway with a slow step. He retiu-ns his 
grandfather's handshake, the clasp of which 
seems to say " I cannot speak but I have heard," 
and together they enter the little hall where 
Mrs. Tester is ready with a quiet welcome for 
her young master, whose secret she has shared 
almost from boyhood. Neither speak much 
during dinner, but when Mrs. Tester has left 
the room, Jack draws his chair to the side of 
old Mr. Temple, and then tells him the story of 
his misery, for, from a boy, he has never had a 
secret that his old grandfather has not shared. 

" Poor boy, poor boy ! " says the old man in 
a husky voice, at the same time stooping to 
stroke his old dog in order to hide the tears that 
will come. 

" Well, grandad, its no good my thinking of 
staying here where everything reminds me of 
her. I have heard of a good practice in 
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Southport with lots of work among the poor, so 
thither I mtead going to try and work away a 
little of my present misery." 

So a few days after he starts for Southport, 
and enters his lodgings determined to work and 
cure his sorrow, for hard work, as we all know, 
is supposed to be a splendid antidote for misery. 

And Jack does work hard, every poor person 
knowing for miles round that they have but to 
knock at the door of the new surgeon and they 
will at once be helped both by advice and 
sympathy, and each and every one goes away 
contented and happier, their burden lightened, 
their sorrow all but healed. 

Only one class of people do not care for J ack 
so much as the others, and those are the young 
unmarried ladies. Their fancied ailments meet 
with no encouragement from the young surgeon 
who knows so well what real suffering is, and 
the numerous pairs of worked slippers, tobacco 
cases, and scarves for winter use which are 
always arriving, accompanied by a small scented 
note, are generally given by him to someone who 
will better appreciate their utility and prettiness, 
thus creating great anger in the bosom of the 
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fair donor when she sees some labourer gaily 
pulling out the tobacco case she had worked 
with so much care to shew it with a possessor's 
pride to his less lucky brother. 

But after a time, Jack is allowed to settle 
down in peace and quiet bachelorhood, his elder 
patients call him a sensible young man, while 
the young ones, both male and female, designate 
him as a stupid fellow with nothing in him. 

Are we not aU apt to judge thus ? little think- 
ing of the life hidden from our sight ; for 

*^ How shaU we guage the whole who can 

only guess a part ? 
How can we read the life, when we 

cannot spell the heart ? 
How shall we measure another, we who 

can never know ? 
From the juttings above the surface, the 

depth of the vein below." 

So we must leave him for awhile doing his 
duty earnestly and manfully, patiently waiting 
for the future, when the cloud shall roll away 
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and the silver lining take its place, and he shall 
find ample reward for all the unhappiness he has 
borne so well. His character perfected and 
refined by the fire of misery through which he 
has passed, and through which he has been 
safely led by the all-saving hand of a heavenly 
guide. 



CHAPTEE XI. 



Three weeks have passed since the evening when 
Freddy found me upon the mountain, during 
which time I have been a prisoner in my bed- 
room, at the window of which 1 am at present 
sitting and watching the people as they throng 
into the Casino in one perpetual living stream, 
which thickens and widens as each train empties 
itself of its living freight in the small station 
below. As I watch them my heart is filled 
with exceeding pity, as all enter with hope so 
plainly visible on each expectant face — nine out 
of ten entering only to be disappointed ; five 
out of the nine in all probability to be ruined. 

The door opens and Vita enters, looking most 
lovely in the plain print dress that fits so closely 
to the beautifully moulded figure. 

"Well ! Mable, darling, are^you feeling better ?" 
she asks, anxiously. 

" Yes, much, thank you ! I shall hope to be 
out in a day or two." 
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And then we sit and talk of trifles that could 
interest none but ourselves, when my husband 
enters with a telegram. " I have just received 
this from home, Mable ; my mother has had a 
bad stroke, and I must go to her." 

" I will go with you, Richard, for I feel much 
better." 

" No, you must not. I have been speaking 
to Dr. Williams, and he does not wish you to 
travel for a day or two yet, so that I shall leave 
you to come with the Champneys. I am quite 
aware you will prefer it, and I can telegraph if 
you are wanted." Richard always has arranged 
everything, and I have always as naturally 
acquiesced with all his plans ; so I do now, and 
as I know so little of my mother-in-law I do not 
feel so anxious about her as I should otherwise 
have done had she taken my mother's place in 
love and kindness. Richard has just gone, and 
Geoff and Vita have seen him off at the station, 
and are going to have a moonlight stroll. I 
think they are beginning to understand one 
another better, or Vita's loving, gentle ways 
are having effect upon the man who seems to 
me always brooding over some paat sorrow. 
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I am again sitting by the window, watching 
the square below, when suddenly my attention 
is arrested by a young man just descending the 
Casino steps with such an awful expression on 
his blanched face, every feature of which I ^ 
enabled to see plainly by the light of the electric 
burner which makes the square as light as day. 

His knees shake together, and his eyes gaze 
with the awful stare of one driven to madness 
by desperation. He is one of the many that 
entered this morning, eager and expectant, only 
to be disappointed. He is is very young, and 
his face one of the handsomest I have ever seen, 
but now each feature is distorted by the agony 
of mind he is suffering. 

I see him fumble in his pocket for something : 
he is hidden by a turn of the building from the 
crowd. That is enough. Without one thought 
for the consequences, I run out of the room and 
down the stairs; only this thought seems to 
occupy my mind, that he is " somebody's bairn — 
somebody's darling," and I must save him. I 
run out into the beautifiil night, and am in time 
to see him turning down one of the paths of the 
lovely gardens. . , 
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He is standing still. I bring my strength to 
befir and run quicker, Oh ! surely I shall not 
be too late. Yes ! oh ! yes ! he has raised on a 
line with his temple the little barrel of steel 
that contains the small atom of lead that is to 
end all his misery. I can bear it no longer, and 
the still night reechoes with my scream and the 
report of the revolver simultaneously. Yet I 
huiTy on, and as 1 near him see that the revolver 
has fallen to the earth, while he stands erect 
and unhurt. 

" Oh ! I am so glad," I exclaim ; " I thought 
I should be too late." He looks at me surprised. 
" I saw you come out of the Casino ; saw, also, 
how miserable you were, so hurried after you to 
see if I could not help you," 

" Well ! you need not have troubled your- 
self," he exclaims, ungratefully. " I shall only 
have to nerve myself to the same pitch again, 
for live I cannot." 

" Hush ! " I say, sadly ; " I want you to give 
me your arm and help me back to the hotel," 
for I feel the effects already of my run, and, 
without his noticing, I stoop down and pick up 
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the little toy-like weapon that might have 
wrought so much harm. 

" I beg your pardon ; how more than rude 
you must think me." And so I take his arm, 
and we go back to the hotel, I feeling no fear 
in the presence of the would-be suicide, for, as 
we emerge from the gardens, I see a boy's face, 
wretched and distorted, but still only a boy's 
face, for I feel sure my companion cannot be 
more than seventeen years old. Then, reader, 
would you not have done as I did ; saved such 
a one, yea, even a perfect stranger from free- 
ing himself from earth — shutting himself from 
heaven ? 

We reach my room, and now the strain is over 
and the excitement past, I begin to think what 
Richard would say, and to feel glad that he is 
not here. After a few minutes I turn to my 
companion, and ask him, as gently as I can, 
what was his motive for desiring to do so fearftil 
a thing. " My name is Lady Elston/' I con- 
tinue, " and I shall not judge you harshly, for 
I, too, have suffered." So he tells me the 
following story of his life : 
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" My name is Walter Bray, and my mother 
is the widow of a retired naval officer, with but 
a widow's small pension to keep us both. She 
sent me as clerk to an office in the city, where 
the manager has taken great interest in me, and 
has helped me step by step up the ladder 
towards success. He had sent me abroad so 
that I might become proficient in the French 
language, to enable me to undertake the foreign 
business for the firm. After a week or so alone 
in Paris, I became acquainted with some good- 
for-nothing fellows, who persuaded me to join 
them and try my luck at the Casino. After 
refusing them, I at last consented. They won 
a large amount, and so left me, their less lucky 
companion, behind, to see if my luck would turn. 
Then had come the final throw — the last 
napoleon had vanished. I was ruined and dis- 
graced ; there was nothing for it but death ! So 
with the revolver I had always carried, and 
which had belonged to my father, I determined 
to end my misery. Now how could I help it. 
Lady Elston ? " he asks. What is there before 
me V My mother cannot aflford to send me even 
the few pounds I require." 
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" There is this," I reply ; Hope ! Take this 
money and promise me this night that you will 
return home and do your best for the mother 
who has so nearly lost you." 

As I say these words the door opens and Vita 
and Freddy enter. They look in astonishment 
at my visitor, but I step forward and say, "This 
is Walter Bray, Vita. And this is my great 
friend Mrs. Champneys, Walter." " What name 
did you say ? " interrupts Freddy, excitedly, 
" Did you say Walter Bray ? " 

"Yes," I reply. It is my turn to be as- 
tonished, " Was your father a sea captain?" he 
demands of Walter ; " and did your mother go 
to school at Winchelsea ? " 

Walter answers in the afl&rmative. Freddy 
grasps his hand. " Well, to think I should find 
you here. Why, my mother was a schoolfellow 
of Mrs. Bray's, but when she married they lost 
sight of one another ; but one day she saw the 
announcement of your father s death and said 
to me ' Freddy ! I shall never rest until I find 
Martha and her boy (she is such a good old soul 
this mother of mine) ; I am sure they are poor 
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and I must have her here, for you are so often 
away from home.' Oh ! how glad she will be." 

"No, she will not," Walter remarks sadly, 
"when she hears how I was found. Thank 
you all the same, but I can never come." 

" What do you mean ?" asks Freddy vexedly. 
" I will tell you all," says Walter bravely, and 
he tells, them his temptation and the way he 
fell ; and he says, excitedly, " There I stood, sir, 
ready to pull the trigger when a scream fright- 
ened me, and my already shaking hand dropped 
the revolver, and I was saved ; saved by Lady 
Elston, who had seen me from this window, and 
hurried after me forgetful of self, her one thought 
for me — a, perfect stranger." 

" Oh ! Mable, my darling ; and you who have 
been so ill," and Vita places her arms round me 
and kisses me, vainly trying to check the tears 
that will come. 

" It was nothing," I reply ; " I was kept up 
by excitement, and it is what either of you 
would have done to save a fellow being. Even 
if we are English people there are some circum- 
stances under which we cannot insist upon an 
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introduction," I say gaily, striving to make the 
subject less sad, and Walter has promised me to 
return home and do his best, contented and 
happy in working for the mother who loves him 
so dearly. 

Freddy goes to the boy and takes his hand in 
his strong firm grasp. 

" Do, my lad, and prove how grateful you are 
to her who saved you even at the risk of herself, 
for she has been very ill," and now, he says 
cheerfujly, " We will all make you a solemn 
promise never to reveal to anyone the awful 
temptation you have only just escaped, for there 
is no good spreading needless sorrow in this 
world. 

" Will you not come and sleep with me to- 
night, Walter ?" he asks with his own winning 
smile that none can resist, much more the poor, 
wearied, sin-stricken boy, who accepts the 
invitation gratefully. 

So we bid one another " Good-night," and 
Freddy, as he is leaving, whispers to me " God 
bless you, Mable, for your pluck to-night. 
There is one who will be prouder of you than 
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ever when he knows, and I mean to ask Walter 
il* I may not tell him." Then he hurrys off, not 
waiting for my expected reproof. Vita then 
kisses me " Good-night. You will rest, Mable, 
for you look fearfully excited eren now." 

""I feel better, though, Vita. I fancy that 
sight of misery gi^eater than my own has 
awakened me out of the dull apathy which has 
formed a great part of my illness." 

" I truly hope so, darling, and that to-night 
may have no ill eftects — but Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof." 



CHAPTEE XIL 



Travelling with every luxury money could 
procure, Lord Elston hurries to the sick bed of 
his mother, for he loves her as I have before 
said, as well as he can love anyone who has 
spoilt him from babyhood ; who has given way 
to him in everything good or bad; who has 
never chidden him for frown and sulky looks. 
He loves her but does not respect her. How 
can he ? when his will has ruled her as well as 
the rest of the household. 

He arrives at last at the wayside station, and 
after taking the reins from his groom, asks how 
his mother is ? 

" She is better, my lord, than she were last 
night." 

Then they drive along the country lanes in 
silence, for Lord Elston never talks to his 
inferiors, as it pleases him to call his servants ; 
never interests himself about them or their 
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families, but regards them simply as human 
machines which add greatly to his comfort and 
laziness. 



master of the castle, who is no favourite with 
the simple-minded old man who has known him 
from babyhood. 

" Well ! and how is the mater, Dr. Bradley T 

" Better than she was, Richard, but neverthe- 
less far from well, for well she will never be in 
this world," and the old doctor adds not one 
word of regret, for he is so essentially truthful 
that he would rather offend any individual than 
say one word more or less than he felt, and 
Lady Elston is no greater favourite with him 
than her son. He is gruff and brusque, this old 
man, and yet one and all rely upon him, for though 
he seldom enters a church he is nevertheless a 
true christian — one whose life is ruled by the 
simple words, " Do unto thy neighbour as thou 
would he should do unto thee." 
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" I am sorry to hear this ; what do you think 
is the caufii^ of this sudden stroke, doctor?" 
" Well, Richard, partly age and partly worry ; 
for your mother has been worrying about some- 
thing although she will not confess such is the 
case to me. Keep her quiet, let her have every 
attention ; she will not be any trouble long, 
and if you will take my advice you will telegraph 
for that little wife of yours ; she will be the 
very one to do her good. You have a treasure, 
Dick, see that you guard it carefully and well." 

The old doctor dare say more to this wilful 
ill-tempered man than any one, but even he 
sometimes had to suffer with a frown, although 
no angry word had ever passed between them. 
" Oh ! Mable's well enough," he answers sulkily ; 
" but I think that you all make a great deal too 
much fiiss about her." 

" All right, Dick, that's what you think. 
We'll see who's right. Good-night." " Good- 
night, doctor." He turns round and goes slowly 
up the staircase to his mother's room, muttering 
to himself " I am perfectly tired of their praises 
about Mable. What they all see in her to rave 
about I cannot imagine. I wish I had nevei 
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listened to mother, but had had my way and 
married Gladys Thomhill. If she is poor she 
has a temper, and I like it for a change ; it gets 
so awfully monotonous to feel that you can say or 
do anything without Mable being in the least 
degree angry." 

He turns the handle of the bedroom door. 
There, on the bed, lies the woman who had 
boasted not a fortnight ago that she would never 
give up anything for Mable ; who had never 
given a single thought towards welcoming home 
the girl she had so wronged. With all the 
strength she possessed she was prepared to fight 
and not yield her supposed place without a 
struggle, but another had decreed it otherwise, 
" For He taketh down the mighty from their 
seats, and He doth exalt the humble and meek." 
She was going to rule, she had boasted. No ! 
not so. Lady Elston ; you it will be to plead, 
yea ! and even crave for one word of forgiveness 
before the end comes — the sad end of a life 
mis-spent, wasted — a life used to spread evil 
influence, a dull, dark blot instead of a bright 
shining light. 

" Well, mother ! " (he bends over her, at the 
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same time wondering that it has never struck 
him before how very old she looks), how are you 
now ? " 

So you Ve come, Richard. I never thought 
she would let you. I quite expected I should 
die here alone and forgotten," she answers with 
an invalid's irritability. " I thought that would 
be her revenge." 

" You mistake Mable, mother ; she is never 
angry, much more revengeful. Although I am 
selfish and ill-tempered, she is always patient." 
[Sotte voce: ''I only wish she weren't some- 
times, just for a change.") 

Richard, I shall not be here long. How 
little did I think such would be the case when, 
only the week before last, I made up my mind 
always to be mistress here, and govern this 
household to my own liking." 

By this time the dutiful son has tired of the 
sick room, and leaves his mother alone, satisfied 
that he has done his duty to the invalid by 
standing and fidgeting in her room for at least 
ten minutes. So this is the reward for all her 
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indulgence ; this is given in return for the many 
hours she has sacrificed for him. 

The next morning, about ten, Richard is 
lolling in his own especial sanctum, reading the 
sporting news of the past day, when, with a 
knock at the door, the footman announces Mr. 
Summers." 

(So this is to be his little game ; I shall never 
be left alone for a minute ; he will never allow 
me to forget that I am his son-in-law.) Aloud : 
" Good morning, Mr. Summers ; you are not 
looking at all well. Good gracious ! man ! " 
says Richard, for once in his life really concerned 
as he sees his father-in-law sink, shaking and 
white as death, into the nearest chair. 

"Richard," he gasps, "I did not mean to 
disturb you until your mother was better, but I 
could not wait. Dick, if you will not help me 
I am ruined ; hopelessly, helplessly ruined." 

" Really, Mr. Summers," answers Lord Elston, 
as unconcernedly as though his visitor had asked 
him how he felt, " really, Mr. Summers, I fail 
to see in what particular way I can help you." 
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" Oh, Dick ! don't, don't say that. You know 
you promised to pay me back the sum of money 
I lent you. I am sure I gave you willingly all 
that I could, but do, please, give me back that 
which you borrowed from me," 

" I cannot, sir ; I might as well shut up the 
Castle, and both of us be openly disgraced.'^ 

Oh ! Dick ! Dick I and this is what I sold 
Mable for — a title and nothing to keep it up 
with." 

" There is no need to prolong this interview/' 
said Lord Elston quietly, at the same time rising 
and leaving the wretched man to stumble, nearly 
blinded with misery, down the steps from the 
window into the garden. On he wanders, until 
at the entrance of his own grounds someone 
takes his arm and gently leads him home. After 
he has sat quietly for some time, and taken the 
wine which loving fingers have brought, his wife 
comes to him — the wife whom he had wedded for 
the gold he thought she would bring him but 
which, contrary both to his and her expectations, 
had lapsed to a distant cousin, there being no 
nearer male representative — the wife whose vul- 
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garity he had tolerated ; who was, in reality, to 
him no more than one of his hired servants now 
that she had not the wherewithal to pay his 
speculative debts. It was she who came and 
knelt beside him, gently saying, "I know all, 
John, that you have to tell me ; know that we 
are ruined ; and know, also, what is far, far 
worse — that you married me for the gold you 
thought was ipine. But I, J ohn," she continues, 
"married you for love, and that love shall win 
yours yet, and prove to you that it is a blessing 
far, far more priceless than gold, for I will work 
foi" you, oh ! so willingly ; and I prophesy that 
our small home will be happier than this." 

Were his ears deceiving him ? could it be that 
the woman he had treated as a nonentity since 
their marriage should come to him now with 
this message of peace and hope when all else 
had forsaken him. 

He forgets all his troubles for the moment; 
and feels nothing but a grateful love sufl^ising 
his very being. He draws the bright red head 
close to him, and kisses the vulgar face with a 
lover's passion. " God bless you, my darling I " 
he whispers, " and you have won me ; I do love 
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you, indeed I do." She was rewarded. The 
man to whom she had given her true and 
womanly love returned it at last. This great 
loss had brought her greater gain. She was 
recompensed for the miserable minutes and 
hours she had spent, longing for the love she 
knew was not hers ; but she had not waited in 
vain ; it had come, come at last, and her cup of 
happiness was fiill to the brim. A,nd so it came 
about that Femside was sold, and bought by 
Mr. Champneys, and with the money it fetched 
Mr. Summers was enabled to pay his debts, and 
had barely one hundred pounds a year left. So 
when Mable returned home she found that her 
father and his vulgar wife had gone to live in 
Manchester, and she was lefb to begin her new 
life unencumbered by relations. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Two days after my husband's sudden de- 
parture I receive a telegram, telling me that 
Lady Elston is worse, and so we start for my 
future home. 

We had talked over several plans for Walter 
Bray, and had at last decided that Freddy, after 
writing to his employer, and settling everything, 
would take him home for the present, and there 
he would remain with his mother at Femley 
Park until it had been definitely decided what 
he should become. 

Our journey was too hurried to be pleasant, 
and we felt tired and worn out as we arrived at 
the Elston Station. I always said that the in- 
habitants of this small village had but one idea, 
and that was to call every available thing after 
the Castle and its owner. Well it did not 
matter much, for a wayside station by any other 
name would be as dreary. 
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On the platform stands my husband and old 
Mr. Champneys, so after the usual hand- 
shakings and enquiries are over, we all start for 
our respective homes. 

"How is your mother, Dick?" I ask; "I 
hope sTie will get better." 

" I'm certain she won't, and you, of all people, 
need not wish it, for she would have done her 
best to make your life miserable." 

" Oh ! Dick, how can you say so ; I hoped 
that she and I would have been great friends." 
" Well, it does not matter much what you may 
hope, for it will not alter things," he answers, 
sulkily. 

So I say no more, and as we drive through 
the village, and pass the Firs, I think how 
different it would have been had I been coming 
home as the village apothecary's bride (as father 
called him) ; how radiantly happy we should 
have been, and how merry and delighted with 
all and everything ; and if we had to have 
driven home in old Mr. Temple's small pony 
carriage instead of a mail phaeton and pair, 
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should we not have had more time to look about 
and say a word of greeting to one and all. 

The villagers had wished to have given us a 
brighter welcome, but Lady Elston's illness had 
prevented their doing so. During my cogita- 
tions Erebus and Knox have made good use of 
their time, and landed us safe and sound at the 
Castle door, which is opened majestically by 
J ohn. Oh ! how I long for some smile of wel- 
come, some one to kiss ; but there the servants 
stand drawn up in two long lines, solemnly 
curtseying. I look eagerly at all the strange 
faces, and see at the end of the hall my old 
nurse. 

Without a thought of my dignity, or of what 
may be expected of me, I run to her and kiss 
her dear old face, first on one side and then on 
the other. 

" God bless you, my darling ! " says her dear, 
shaky old voice, the voice that has often sung 
me to sleep — that had always, after mother s, 
been the first to give me a birthday greeting. 
" God bless you, my darling ! " she repeats ; "I 
am so glad to get you back again." I look 
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around ; all the servants have disappeared, and 
Richard is coming towards me. " Mable," he 
says severely, " you mnst be mad, racing to kiss 
that old scarecrow. Please do not again forget 
that you are Lady Elston, nor again fail to do 
what is expected of you." 

Is there any need to ask me not to forget that 
I am Lady Elston, I think, bitterly. I am sure 
Dick does his best to make me remember, and 
also does his best to make me heartily wish I 
was any other individual under the sun than 
the said Lady Elston. I take off my travelling 
things, and look out of my windows and say 

How do you do " to the white chimney-pots 
of Fernside, which are peeping among the trees 
in the distance, and then I turn and look at the 
spire of the old church, and think of her who is 
resting peacefully there under its very shadow. 
" Mother," I whisper softly, " I am able this 
day to thank God that you have left us, and 
that you know nothing of my misery and 
wretchedness. Surely it were better if I rested 
there also with you quietly, waiting until we 
were called to enter into our home of eternal 
rest." 
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" Come, Mable ! " calls my husband, " your 
professed anxiety for my mother does not seem 
to hurry you much." 

"I start up and gulp down a sob of disappoint- 
ment that I cannot longer stay quietly with my 
thoughts there alone, as it seems to me, almost 
waiting for mother. I walk silently down the 
corridor, and never shall I forget the shock I 
received as I entered Lady Elston's room and 
looked upon her emaciated face. No gentle 
peace added a beauty even in death to the worn 
features. She and death were fighting inch by 
inch, and the knowledge that she was losing 
spread a look of diabolical misery and passion 
over the dying face. 

I stoop down and kiss her, at the same time 
murmuring, " I have come. Lady Elston, to help 
to nurse you, and try to make you better." "Ex- 
ceedingly kind of you," she answers with the 
old sneer which has always chilled and repulsed 
me. 

So I take my place in the sick room, seldom 
leaving it except for a quick walk or quiet stroll 
in the garden, and I read to her the books that 
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mother loved so, but she pays no outward heed, 
and I am not sure if she is hstening, when one 
day, when the pain has been worse than usual, 
she startles me by demanding " What I think 
will become of her after death ? " I do not 
answer just at first, and then I say, " If you are 
sorry. Lady Elston, for what you may have done 
wrong, you will be forgiven and go to heaven." 
" Do you really think so, Mable ? " she asks 
eagerly. 

" Yes ! I am certain of it," I reply. " Then 
bend down close to me, for I have something to 
tell you ; " and then, with pauses to gain the 
breath which each hour is becoming shorter, she 
tells me of having persuaded my father to con- 
coct the story of his feigned wickedness to make 
me marry her son, that he might be saved from 
his numerous creditors, knowing that nothing 
less than shielding our honour would make me 
sacrifice Jack^s happiness and mine. 

" Say you forgive me, Mable." 

" I cannot just yet ; I must leave you for a 
few minutes, so that I may think this out alone." 
So I rise and go to my room, and sit by the 
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open window, and think of the great wrong 
which has been done me. Oh ! " I sob, " how 
could you, father ; how could you sell me so 
coldly, and without one thought for my happi- 
ness. Was I so little to you, did you never 
think of me as mother's child, even if you could 
not love me for myself?" Then comes the saving 
thought that some day, soon, I shall have a 
little one to love me for myself, with all a baby's 
idolizing love, so I must do as I should wish 
that little one to do in my place, so that my 
child may respect as well as love me ; so the 
hard, cold, unrelenting feeling leaves me, and I 
kneel and thank God that He has enabled me 
to return good for evil — that He has given me 
the power to forgive, even as I would be for- 
given. So I go quickly, for fear temptation 
should again assail mQ, and tell my mother-in- 
law that I forgive her freely, and as I tell her 
my message of peace, I see a change come over 
the worn features, and the old discontented look 
is replaced by one of happiness and rest. " I 
am saved, Mable, and by you, whom I 'have so 
wronged. God bless you, my child ! send 
Richard to me before my strength fails." 
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I run and send Richard to her, and they are 
alone — the mother who has known and served 
no other god but Mammon — the son who is 
knowing and serving no other god also. Will 
her pitiful example save him, or will her sins be 
visited upon her son, and he still persist in the 
stubborness of unbelief. I hear my name called, 
and again enter the chamber of death, for the 
end has come ; time is vanquished, and death 
reigns supreme. . 

" Be patient with him, Mable," she mutters, 
" I am going ; " and a light shines over the now 
peaceful face. She has gone ; this world and 
its load of sorrow she has left at the golden 
gate. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Seated in a small but beautifully furnished 
drawing-room, is Gladys Thomhill, herself the 
loveliest object in the apartment, which contains 
so many specimens of exquisite workmanship 
and beauty. 

Her father, a colonel, had seen active service 
during the Indian mutiny, and had therefore, 
plenty of opportunities for collecting many valu- 
able and interesting things. He had been dead 
now for several years, and this, his only child, 
was comparatively relationless, her mother having 
died of fever shortly after her little child had 
been sent home to England with her faithful 
nurse, who had been a servant in the family for 
many years, and who had accompanied her 
young mistress to India on her marriage with 
Captain Thomhill. Gladys had been well edu- 
cated under her guardian's care until the age of 
twenty-one, when she came and settled in the 
little cottage left her by her father. 

I 
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She is very lovely if we look at her now, and 
yet there is something repellent, and one might 
almost say tiger-like in the expression of the 
fierce brown eyes, which flash like steel when 
her temper is roused. The comers of the mouth, 
too, droop unpleasantly, and the thin lines of 
the eyebrows meet ominously above the per- 
fectly formed grecian nose. So, although the 
face is one that would well become Shakespeare's 
shrew, the expression being so cold and haughty, 
yet the features in themselves are so perfect 
that one cannot help feeling fascinated by its 
loveliness. 

Gladys is one of those who boasts that she 
has always had her way, and certainly she rules 
her small household with a rod of iron. The 
trim housemaid almost shrinks from her mistress 
when she passes her on the small staircase, and 
the miniature page boy trembles before her as 
she gives some sharp reprimand for some for- 
gotten order. 

There is only one that really loves this cold 
and haughty woman and that is old Susan 
Hopkinson her nurse, she it is that softens the 
waywflxd beauty when her uncontrolled temper 
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frightens even herself. The door opens and she 
enters, "If you please Miss Gladys a man has 
come about the gardener's place, and I do believe 
although he has grown a beard, as its Lord 
Elston's old valet, but how he can know about 
gardening is more than I can teli." "Never 
mind what you may think, Susan, I am quite 
capable of judging for myself, ask the man to 
step in and speak with me here." The door 
again opens and true to old Susan's word the 
man who enters is Lord Elston's old valet, Jacob 
Richards, who had been discharged at Montfe 
Carlo, but he is so well disguised that none but 
those who were quick and suspicious, could 
possibly have recognised him. "What is your 
name?" Gladys demands, "Jack Morris if you 
please miss." "You are telling me a lie, man," 
exclaimed Gladys fiercely, "Your name is Jacob 
Richards and you are Lord Elston's valet." 

"What are you here for may I ask? answer 
me truthfully or I will tell his Lordship all 
about you." 

The man shakes from head to foot beneath 
the piercing brown eyes. 
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" Well miss, if I may make so bold as to say, 
you and I both owe a grudge in the same quarter, 
you to the man, I to the woman." 

"Are you mad! explain yourself instantly," 
she exclaims. 

"Well miss. Lady Elston got me sent from 
the castle, for what, that does not matter; I in- 
tend to be revenged and I want your help mum, 
please. You were to have married his Lordship 
if you had enough coin, for I heard him and his 
mother talking about it one night, that was 
why you was cast off and that little madam took 
your place. Now, saving your presence mum, 
I alius liked you and I never cared for she." 

Gladys utters not a word as this man pro- 
ceeds with his explanation, but her eyes scintil- 
late, shewing the passion she is doing her best 
to hide. 

"So you sees I thought if I came here as your 
gardener, I could keep you well posted up in 
the doings at the Castle by making love to one 
of the domestics, while you make friends with 
his Lordship, who loves you best I know, he will 
get fonder and fonder of you, she will be 
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wretched, I shall be revenged, and you, again 
excuse me miss, will have what you want." 

She sits, still staring wildly before her, the 
moment she has longed for has come at last, she 
will be able to avenge her unrequited love, but 
hardly likes the accomplice who is to assist her 
in her work. Then she flings the thought to 
the winds, what does she care for the means as 
long as the end is successful, the end for which 
she has waited so patiently. If Richard did 
not love her, he was the one person in the 
world she had ever cared for; and how had he 
treated her. He had turned from her for 
another leaving her alone and desolate, but it 
was her turn now, she had the principal cards in 
her hand of the game, and she would play them 
well and to the point. 

The excuse he had framed was that there was 
insanity in her family; he had not thought of 
that when he had wooed her in that very room, 
he had forgotten that such a dreadful malady 
existed when he had covered her lips with his 
kisses. His once, indeed, she would shew him 
she had brains enough to be fevenged upc^iim. 
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Oh! Gladys, Gladys, is there no one here to 
checK yoTi, no one to hold out a detainmg hand 
to hinder you doing the evil you contemplate. 

But she turns inquiringly to the said Jack 
Morris — **Is there no chance of a divorce." — 
"None whatever mum, her Ladyship's a deal too 
good for that. Why, bless you, the servants 
worship her. It all depends upon you and me 
mum to work the mischief." 

"I thoroughly understand what you mean 
and 1 wish you to understand me: — remember 
you are never more to me than my gardener and 
no one knows you but as Jack Morris. I will 
see about your wages, leave rae now and come 
as my hired servant to-morrow." 

With a low bow Morris leaves the room, and 
then the strain over, the reaction takes place, 
the eyes dilate, the face becomes livid, and she 
falls a struggling distorted mass to the ground. 

An hour after, Susan enters the room, finds 
her fast asleep where she had fallen. The old 
woman wonders to herself how these fits will 
end and shudders as she thinks. She cannot 
even guess what a blessing it is that the future 
is as a veiled picture. 



CHAPTER XV. 



It is Christmas day, and we are all seated in 
church, and have helped to sing the Christmas 
hymn. . The stonework of the old church is 
almost covered with wreaths of holly, yew, 
and bay, the red berries of the holly peeping 
.out bright and round among their glossy green 
leaves, fit emblems of the fine days lovingly 
scattered among the dull foggy ones of gloomy 
autumn. And as I sit and listen to Mr. Webb's 
message of peace a great thankfulness weUs up 
in my heart, as I think that the Baby born so 
long ago had come for me, to help me, so I take 
fi:esh courage, and at the same time fi:esh peace 
is sent me. 

The service is ended, and we join the others 
in the porch, then Vita goes with me to look 
at the mound of pure snow which covers all 
that remains to me of mother. The snowdrops 
are just peeping ; their whiteness appears almost 
dirty, so dazzling is the whiteness around. The 
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marble cross is also covered with the earth's 
winter mantle, all but the red letters of the 
words ; they stand out clear and distinct, — " In 
loving remembrance of Helen Summers, the 
beloved wife of John Summers. ' She has done 
what she could.' " 

Never were truer words written; she had, 
indeed, done what she could, both by deed 
and word, and I feel as though I cannot leave 
the little mound that covers what is so dear to 
me, although I know she is not really here, but 
singing her Christmas hymn in the very pre- 
sence of her Saviour. 

I turn away and take Vita s comforting arm, 
and we drive home in silence, each busily occupied 
by our thoughts. It is my one real spot of hap- 
piness to have Vita so near us, Mr. Champneys 
having given them my dear old Femside as 
their wedding present. 

As we enter the hall Richard comes to me ; 
at the same time saying, " I have asked Gladys 
Thornhill to come and dine with us. You see 
it would be such a lonely day for her were she 
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quite by herself," he adds, apologetically. Then, 
looking through the open door, "she is now 
coming up the drive ; I will go and meet her." 
Oh ! the wretched feeling that has driven all 
my happiness and peace away. Why will 
Richard ask Miss Thornhill when he knows 
that neither Vita nor I like her, and 1 feel sure 
she equally dislikes us. Everything seems to 
go wrong when she is with us. I always appear 
stupid and silenced, and even Vita's beauty 
seems dull by the side of her briUiant complexion 
and bright glossy hair. But my thoughts must 
come to an end now, for the gong is sounding. 
My husband arms our visitor into the dining 
room, Geoff., Vita, and I, following. As I 
had prophesied, everything goes wrong ; in fact, 
I hardly dare venture a remark, as I am sure to 
be snubbed ; so I think discretion is the best 
part of valour, and remain quiet. 

" We will have a game of billiards after 
dinner, and I will play you for a pair of gloves, 
Miss Thornhill," says my husband. 

" I shall be very pleased to. Lord Elston ; 
and of course you will join us. Lady Elston," 
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Now it is Sunday, as well as Christmas day, 
and one thing I am very particular about is that 
no games of any kind should be played. Not 
only did I dislike the habit myself, but did not 
consider it a good example for the servants, so 
I make answer : — 

" No ! Miss Thornhill, I shall not, as I do not 
approve of playing games on a Sunday. You 
know we have plenty of time during the week." 

" Never mind Mable," interrupts my hus- 
band ; " she is ridiculously scrupulous, and is 
none the better for it, as far as I can see." 

Gladys shoots a look of triumph at me, and 
almost involuntarily I think of Frances Havergal's 
poem called " Wounded," and how well it ex- 
pressed my present feelings : — 

" Only a look and a motion, that nobody saw 
or heard, 

Passed in a moment and over, with never the 

sound of a word ; 
Streams of converse around me smoothly and 

cheerily flow. 
But a terrible stab had been given, a silent and 

staggering blow. 
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" Guesses the hand that gave it hardly a tithe 

of the smart, 
Nothmg at all of the anguish that fiercely 

leaps up in my heart, 
Scorching and scathing its peace, while a 

tremulous nerve to the brain 
Flashed up a telegram sudden, a message of 

quivering pain. 

" Only a look and a motion ! Yes ! but we little 
know 

How fi:om each dwarf-like 'only' a giant of 

power may grow ; 
The thundering avalanche crushes, loosened by 

only a breath, 
And only a colourless drop may be ladened with 

sudden death. 

" Only a look and a motion ! .Why was the 

wound so deep. 
Were it no echo of sorrow, hushed for awhile to 

sleep. 

Were it no shadow of fear, far o'er the future 
thrown, 

Slight were the suffering now, if it bore on the 
present alone." 
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But she has now turned to Vita with all the 
power of fascination she so well knows how to 
employ. " But Mrs. Champneys/' . she says, 
" you are not so particular as your friend ; you 
will come, will you not T 

" I am happy to say I am quite as particular 
as Mable, Miss Thomhill, and I think we should 
all do better if we were to try and be more like 
her in more ways than one," says Vita bravely, 
her eyes flashing with indignation. 

" Well ! I don't believe in everyone being 
exactly alike ; how monotonous life would be- 
come. I rather like a little wickedness, it adds 
a spice of ' ne sais quoi ' to many an otherwise 
dull hour." 

" I agree with you perfectly," acquiesces 
Dick. " Geoff," turning to Mr. Champneys, 
"you will come with us." One glance between 
husband and wife; an almost imploring look 
from Vita, answered by a reassuring nod from 
Geoff 

Vita has won ; she is now to be rewarded for 
her daily patient example, for Geoff, bravely 
answers " No Dick, old man 1 I shall stay with 
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my little wife. I am beginning to see things 
differently, and I hope never to touch another 
cue on a Sunday. 

Oh ! the thankfulness on Vita's face. Oh ! 
the look of grateful love she casts on Geoff. 

Dick rises impatiently. " You are a set of 
idiots," he remarks rudely. " Come, Miss 
Thomhill, we will go and leave them to sermon- 
ize others who will better appreciate their 
canting nonsense. 

We think nothing of this sudden show of 
temper, being, I am sorry to say, used to them ; 
so as the door closes behind them, I turn to 
Vita and say, "Now, I shall leave you and 
Geoff here for your chat, and I shaU go and 
have a rest in my room, where you will find me 
when you want me." 

I have hardly been lying down five minutes 
when the door opens, and my old nurse comes 
to me. " Miss Mable, my darling ! (she always 
will caU me by my christian name ; for, as she 
says, it is a scrap of the olden days) here is a 
note from Master Jack ; he gave it to me as I 
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passed * The Firs/ and said as how I was to 
wish you a very merry Christmas from him. I 
do not know whether I have done right in 
bringing it to you, but I could not resist being 
able to give you a little pleasure." She kisses 
me and leaves the room. 

I sit and gaze at the plain little envelope as 
though it were enchanted. Shall I read this 
letter or not ? I repeat again and again. At 
length, after securely fastening my door, I 
break the seal and read the following words : 

" My darling, 

" I should have been in church this morning 
as I promised, but dare not come, for it would 
have been as an insult to God had I entered ^ 
His house only to sit there during the Divine 
service breaking His tenth commandment by 
envying my neighbour's wife : so I kept away. 
Was it not better so, darling ? 

" I am sending these few lines as a last fare- 
well, for I am going with many others, to help 
to save some of our soldiers, for many are 
stricken with fever in India. I shall do my 
best for them dearie, and you must pray for 

I 
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strength of body and soul for me, to enable me 
to do my work well and bravely. 

"Your old nurse told me of your secret. My 
Darling, may the little one God sends you be a 
blessing beyond blessings to you, brightening 
your lot ; an everlasting reminder of the little 
One that was bom to day. 

" Do. not quite forget me, Mable, and remem- 
ber that you and your tiny treasure will always 
have a friend in your true and devoted 

"Old Jack." 

Oh ! how unselfish you are Jack. Never a 
word about your sorrow. Never a murmur at 
being compelled to leave your home because I 
am here, to seek not happiness but only strength 
to bear. Surely Jack, the world is wide ; but 
love, at last our hands, our hearts, must meet 
some day. 

I suppose I must have sobbed myself to 
sleep for I am aroused by someone knocking for 
admission, and Vita comes in. 
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"Well, you are a lazy chCd, Mable," then 
more gently, noticing the tell-tale rings about 
my eyes, " have you been unhappy, darling T 

" Oh, Vita, read this 

She reads it slowly, word by word, and as 
she gives it to me again I think she says the 
same that I have always thought : " that he is 
one of the best men I ever heard of; one to be 
honoured as well as loved ; and he will be kept 
safe, you will see, Mable ; and you wiU be both 
rewarded for the long waiting." 

Thus, as ever, she comforts me, and gives me 
courage to wait patiently. Oh, my Vita, what 
should I do without you. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

The spring is with us once more. The prim- 
roses axe in their full beauty, almost carpeting 
the woods around Elston. The buds have burst 
from their minature prisons, and already the 
country looks green and cool, for Jack Frost 
still continues to pay us his nightly visits, 
always leaving his cloak of crystal scattered 
over the earth, to shew to us drowsy mortals 
how busy he has been during our slumbers. 

I am lying this May morning on the sofa in 
the drawing room, feeling, for once in my life> 
really happy ; for, beside me, is a bassinet con- 
taining my greatest treasure, and each hour 
my strength is coming back to me, making me 
better able to enjoy my little daughter. 

A fortnight to day nurse brought her to me 
and placed her in my arms with her blessing^ 
and oh, the pleasure she has been to me every 
minute, and every hour, and every day, of the 
fortnight gone by ; fourteen of the happiest days 
of my life. She is so sweet, this little girl of 

J 
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mine, sweeter I fancy than any other baby could 
possibly be, and I look at her and wonder again 
and again at my richness in possessing this 
living little morsel of humanity, for she is all 
mine, from the round fluflpy little head to the 
perfect little fingers and toes; mine to love, 
mine to rear for time and for eternity. 

Richard is not with me, he chose to be dis- 
pleased directly he heard his child was a girl, 
and joined a yachting party, of which Gladys 
Thomhill forms one of the number ; but I will 
fling my care to the winds, and not regret his 
absence or displeasure, but thoroughly enjoy 
Vita, and my baby, whUe I can. 

The days seem to fly, and I can hardly realize 
my little girl is a month old to-day, and is to be 
christened Vita. Geoffrey, and my dear Mrs. 
Webb are to be her god-parents. It is also our 
wedding day. I wonder if Dick will remember 
anything about it ; but there, I must not get 
sad, for men never think of these things as we 
do. 

But th6 time is passing, I must run and see 
if baby is coming. Oh, yes! here she comes. 
Nurse can hardly carry her, so proud is she of 
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ihe burden she bears, a living little bundle of 
sunshine and care. "I am quite ready, Miss 
Mable." "Oh, nurse! it wiU never do, you must 
call me Lady Elston now I have a daughter." 
"No, miss, if you will excuse me, I likes the old 
n^me best ; but doesn't baby look sweet, miss, 
and oh, so knowing, she might be five months 
old," " Yes, nurse, I quite agree with you, she 
really might be ; but what two old stupids we 
are. What would a stranger think to see us 
dancing and chu-ping as though we were 
possessed." 

But here's the carriage, and quickly we reach 
the church, but, before entering, I gather a 
daisy from mother's grave, and put it in baby's 
bonnet, so that she may have something of 
Grannie about her. When we enter the church 
I see that loving hands have made it look a 
perfect flower garden. Every wUd flower is 
there and the font is one mass of white anem- 
ones, with a cross of pure white violets floating 
on the consecrated water. The service is over, 
and my darling has behaved beautifully. We 
have called her "Lowis," a pet name once given 
me by a little girl who could not pronounce 
"Mable." 
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We have a quiet break£sust, and then they 
leave, all but Vita, who stays for one of our 
many chats. 

"When does Richard come home, Mable?" 

"The day after to-morrow, I believe. Oh! 
Vita, when will he have done going about with 
that detestable girl. Surely, for baby's sake he 
will alter. If I truly loved him it would break 
my heart." 

" Well, it's a great blessing you don't, for I 
do not want it broken for my sake. But keep 
up, Mable, you have Httle Lewis, and try to 
appear as though you did not mind. 

The two days have passed by, and it is nearly 
dark when I hear the wheels of the dog-cart 
coming up the drive. I run to the door to 
welcome my husband, with the nameless fear I 
always feel in his presence ; a sort of continual 
dread of not doing the exact thing he may like, 
and thus offending him. 

" How are you, Dick ! " I ask cheerfully. 

" Quite well, thank you. There's no need to 
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to enquire after your health; you look blooming. 
I am afraid my absence has not made you repine 
much." 

I take no heed of the last part of the speech, 
but answer once more cheerfully, " Yes, I am 
very well, thank you, and baby looks just as 
blooming, too. Do come and see her, Dick, she 
is so altered." 

" She can't be so very different." 

Oh ! but she is Dick ; so much prettier, and 
gets cleverer each day." 

" I'll take your word for it, Mable ; but let's 
have dinner at once, for I'm fearfully hungry." 

So after we have spoken on the usual com- 
monplace things which generally occur during 
the absence of the master, and after Dick has 
caiefuUy inquired after the horses (a great deal 
more carefuUy than after his own little daughter) 
we relapse into quietude, and I am thankful 
when the servants leave the room. 

What makes this strange sinking in my hearty 
a sort of presentiment of coming evil ? Some- 
thing seems to compel me to speak more gently 
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to Dick. After a few minutes I rise and go to 
him. I venture to put my arm round his neck, 
and then wonder at my own daring. 

" Now I am stronger, Dick," I say gently, " I 
hope I shall be able to get about more with you 
and please you better." 

" Goodness me, Mable ! you don't mean to say 
that you are actually beginning to realize that 
we don't quite hit it altogether." I shrink back 
repulsed. " I am quite used to it, and, in fact, 
rather like the arrangement. It is so much 
easier than always to be kissing and running 
after one another. I m going now for a stroll 
in the shrubbery. Do not sit up for me, as I 
may go and see Geoff." So he leaves me, and 
I go and see one who is always glad to see me, 
who is my comfort, my all, my little " Lowis." 

The days that Lord Elston had spent on the 
yacht had been made good use of by Gladys 
Thornhill. Little by little she had instilled her 
drops of poison to gain the end she was working 
for. Surely the insanity which had caused so 
much misery in her family must have taken 
this form in which to shew itself Every power 
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she exerted to win him from the path on the 
extreme edge of which he was wandering along, 
but as yet she had not succeeded. The small 
amount of good yet balanced the immensity of 
evil. Alas ! what will the end be when it is 
overruled and wickedness reigns supreme. 

Quietly Lord Elston strolls among the shrub- 
beries busUy engaged with his thoughts and 
cigar, not noticing a strolling figure prowling 
among the bushes. It disappears and runs 
quickly over the neighbouring field and taps 
gently at the lighted window of the cottage, 
the sash of which is carefully raised, and Gladys 
Thornhill asks what her gardener may want. 

" Now's the time. Miss," exclaims Jack Morris, 
"I believe they've had a quarrel, for he's walking 
alone in the shrubberies, looking miserable." 

Gladys sees in a moment what is required of 
her. " Go home, Morris ; leave the rest to me," 
she says quietly, and closes* the window gently. 

Hastily she wraps a lace shawl over her, 
completely covering her head and dress, so that 
almost anyone would fail to recognise her, and 
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then goes quickly to the figure that she sees 
standing by the ornamental lake in the castle 
shrubberies, which shines like glass in the 
moonlight. 

" Hulloa, Gladys ! what a fright you gave 
me. What's the matter ? " 

" Nothing. I only saw you in the distance 
and I thought you might like a companion. 
Two's company, you know," she says gaily, " so 
here I am, sir." 

She raises her face to him, and the moon 
shews to perfection its lovely features. 

He kisses her full rosy lips. " You were quite 
right, darling ; I do like to chat with you, and 
if you will not be conceited I will teU you that 
I came Out with the hope of seeing you." 

Can this be the same man who, not half-an- 
hour ago, grudged one kiss to the woman whose 
life he had made miserable and spoiled. One 
can hardly think so, but, nevertheless, it is only 
too true. 
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A look of triumph illumines the lovely face, 
and then they are both quiet for the space of a 
few minutes, as they look down into the still 
sleepy depths of the sheet of water. Again she 
raises her face dangerously near to his. " I am 
not conceited, only pleased, Dick ; and I want 
to know if you really love me, and why you will 
not come to me and let me make you happy 
somewhere : you and I together, quite alone. 
Won't you come, Dick ? " says the voice, modu- 
lated to its most subtle sweetness of tone. A 
moment's pause. Which will be victorious? 
Again she continues, ^'you do not care for 
Mable, Dick, nor she for you," — stiU no answer 
— "and the baby is a girl, so you need not 
think of her." 

Those last words have decided it. The 
remembrance of the little child bearing his 
name has kindled the small spark of good 
that is left, and he answers bravely, but gently. 
" I may not love them as I ought, Gladys, but 
nevertheless, I hope and trust I shall never 
forget what I owe them, and never be tempted 
to desert them. You have come to me and 
taught me to love aft I never thought I was 
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capable of doing. I have told you of that love 
and thus behaved dishonourably. Keep me 
from any greater evil. Help me, Gladys, with 
aU your strength, to do better." 

They are standing dangerously near to the 
edge of the water, the banks being anything 
but firm ; and as the moon shines forth from a 
cloud through which it has just passed, it lights 
up the pale distorted face of Gladys Thornhill 
with an almost unearthly vividness ; her hands 
are clenched, her whole frame is shaking with 
the excitement of her diabolical purpose. 

"Do you refuse me, Richard?" — her voice 
sounds as unearthly as her face looks ghastly. 

He quivers before her awful gaze, and in- 
stinctively moves a little farther from the edge 
of the lake. " You refuse me?" again she de- 
mands. He bows in silence. "Then if we 
cannot live together, we will die." With a spring 
like a wUd infuriated tigress, she dashes at him. 
For one moment he tries to recover his footing, 
but the old stones and blocks of wood, which 
have been there for years, will give way : and 
locked in her clinging arms, they fall together 
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into the water. One splash — a few ripples — 
and the moon again shines on the undisturbed 
surface of the lake, giving no token of two lives 
just ended; two souls thus suddenly cast into 
eternity — so ill prepared to meet their Maker. 

Hardly are the ripples gone than a man 
advances, looking scared and troubled. " Good 
God ! I never thought she'd do this. Both on 
'em gone, and its no more good trying to save 
'em than trying for the moon. But what am I 
to do ? I must swear as I saw 'em pass my 
cottage. But hark, what's that ? " and the 
man turns paler still : " why how silly I am, it 
is only a hold screech howl." 

Carefiilly he scrapes over the footmarks and 
replaces the stones which might tell the tale of 
the struggle which had just taken place, and 
goes shaking and trembling home to his lonely 
cottage. He locks the door and sits down to 
think of what he can best do to escape suspicion, 
but at each small noise he starts and jumps 
almost out of his chair as the old clock tells the 
hour. " Well," he says slowly, " I shall swear 
as I saw 'em pass by my cottage about ten to 
night, then nothing can be said, for they'll 
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think they've gone off together. I must look 
out for another place and then things 'U shake 
down into their places." 

This is the plan which Jack Morris wished to 
be fulfilled : the fiiture will shew how far his 
desire was satisfied. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Five months have passed by and Autumn is 
once more with us; the trees are decked in their 
brilliant clothing, before they are left bare and 
brown, giving a final flash, as a candle does be- 
fore the flame disappears and leaves only the 
thin dark wick, as a sort of reminder of what 
once has been. Every night we hear the 
shrill evening call of the pheasants, they are 
becoming quite tame, and strut proudly across 
the lawn as though they knew there was no 
likelihood of their being shot, for from that 
night, five months ago, when after Richard's re- 
turn from Lord Dilke's yachting excursion, he 
had gone for a stroll in the shrubberies, I have 
never seen him. How can I write it ? how tell 
that my husband has left his baby and me 
and gone with Gladys Thornhill, where, I cannot 
say, for no one knows. Our enquiries have been 
all in vain. They planned their actions cleverly 
and outwitted us all. Only Jack Morris> Miss 
Thomhill's gardener, saw them pass by his 
cottage about ten that night, as he was locking 
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his door for the night. Sometimes the thought 
strikes mo that he seems to know more than he 
cares to tell. But how can he ? for Gladys, like 
my husband, seldom if ever spoke to servants. 
It can only be my imagination, for one is often 
given to doubts at such times that would never 
enter one's head at any other time. 

Baby has grown such a beauty and is the 
pride of the village. She comes home with her 
perambulator laden with bunches of flowers 
given her by her numerous friends. 

These five months would have been very dull 
had it not been for the Champneys, for since 
Richard left us no one has called, and I really 
have not felt in the spirits for company, had any 
one felt charitable enough to remember it was I 
who was sinned against, not I who was the 
sinner. 

I often wonder where he can be, and if he is 
happy at last, and if they hit it off together. 
Then comes a sadder thought still, how shall I be 
able to shield baby from the unpleasant ques- 
tions with regard to her father, she is sure to be 
called upon to suffer ? Her father she cannot 
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remember, of whom I can tell her no good thing 
but simply shield her, if possible, from the evil 
which all will be so glad to tell her of. Oh ! 
Father, so this is what you sold me for, this is 
the end for which you made me sacrifice my 
happiness and Jack's, to be a husbandless wife 
yet not a widow, to have a fatherless child yet 
not an orphan ! 

Poor Vita has also had her trouble during the 
past few months, for, four months ago Geoflfrey 
was thrown from his horse, and has been unable 
to walk since, unless with help ; but, as I said 
before, she had been amply rewarded, for he 
loves her with all his heai^t and bears his 
afliiction well. 

I have not heard from India for three months, 
and Jack said in his last he should not think of 
coming home until something had been heard 
of Richard. We can none of us understand 
how they are living for no cheque has been pre- 
sented to any bank in either of their names. 
They seemed suddenly to have gone from the 
midst of us ; and we do not care to talk much 
about them, because of public scandal. 
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So the empty weeks go past, their very mon- 
otony seeming to make the days go quicker; but 
they would indeed be dull without baby and 
the Champneys, so I have several things to be 
thankfiil for. 

Christmas is once more upon us, and Freddy 
Colvin and Walter Bray are spending it at 
Femside, for Vita laughingly says she has 
three big babies, her husband making the third. 
No little one has come to make their happiness 
complete, and although she never murmurs, I 
often see Vita looking longingly at my little 
treasure, as though she could steal her from me. 

It is another real Christmas-day. I must be 
getting ready for church for I hear the bells ring- 
ing in the distance. Once more we hear the 
birthday service and again sing the Christmas 
hymns, when, in looking round the church, I 
discover that Vita is not there ; so 1 suppose 
she is keeping Geoff company, and think no 
more about her absence, especially as neither 
Freddy nor Walter mention anything about her 
remaining at home. 

"Good morning! Lady Elston," both exdaim. 
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'*What a glorious morning," continues Freddy, 
"it makes ,one feel quite young again, in fact,. I 
should dearly have loved a snow-ball match 
with Walter, if he were not such an old sober 
sides." And he looks at his boy with pride. 

Walter has always been strangely quiet since 
that night at Mont^ Carlo, as though he could 
never forget how nearly he had thrown away 
God s greatest blessing — life. He is at college 
now working very hard, and pleasing all. He 
is going to be a clergyman, much to the delight 
of his old mother. 

" Are they all well at Femside ? " I ask. 

"Yes, quite; and Vita told me to bring you 
to her as quickly as possible, so I promised 
to carry that tiny madam of yours myself to 
Fernside, that is to say, if Walter will allow 
me to have the honour for once ; for he always 
appropriates her." Walter is baby s quiet but 
devoted slave, and she crows with delight as 
he throws her up in his strong arms. 

But here we are, and baby ready. Freddy 
races up to nurse, who is standing on the top 
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step in the porch looking dubiously around on 
the slippery paths, not daring to venture an 
inch. 

**Come along old woman, give me the kid, 
and you hang on to my coat tails." Nurse 
allows Freddy to do anything he likes with her, 
from dressing up in her bonnet and shawl, to 
having a good dance, and, I am afraid, kissing 
her under the mistletoe; but this dear old 
woman of three score is petted by us aU. 

" Oh 1 Sir, you'll not let baby drop I " 

"Of course I shall, and fall on her myself 
and squash her to atoms. Come along. What 
are you waiting for? Step carefully or your 
heels wUl pop up and your head pop down, and 
I don't know which will get the worst of the 
• bargain." 

So off we go, Walter and I behind, Freddy, 
nurse and Miss Elston in jfront, chattering 
and laughing until the tears run down her 
old face, so that, with mopping them up, and 
attending to her toes, her time is well occupied. 
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- Vita comes to meet us with a very mysterious 
expression on her face. Have you kept your 
promise, Freddy ? " she asks. " Certainly, 
madam." 

Vita had always kept my old nursery as a 
room for my baby. To this she leads me now. 
I see nothing different, there stands the usual 
little crib^ in the usual corner, but as we get 
nearer I see one of the sweetest .children I had 
ever seen, lying peacefully asleep there. 

I stand thoroughly mystified, " Whose child 
is it, Vita?" I ask." 

" Mine, Mable, my little son." 
" What do you mean ? " 

" That he is my little son, Mable. God has 
sent me, to-day, what I have so longed for, a 
little child for my own." 

" Tell me all about it, do Vita," I ask eagerly. 

" Well, last night a woman brought him and 
also a note for Geoflfrey. The servant brought 
in the note to his master, which, after he had 
read, he handed to me, at the same time looking 
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fearfully pale and saying almost in a whisper, 
' I must tell you somsthing, Vita, which 1 have 
kept secret. Before I was engaged to you, when 
our regiment was quartered in Edinburgh, I fell 
in love with a sea captain's daughter. She was 
perfectly uneducated, but so lovely. I secretly 
married her, but dare not tell my father because 
of his will. Well, when we had been married 
a year a little son was born, and two days after 
my wife died. He was christened . Geoff, and 
left in the care of an old Scotch woman. That 
woman has just died, and the baby in the library 
is my little son. This is the secret I have been 
brooding over, which has saddened my life ; but 
Vita, let me tell you this, before you answer me. 
I thought I loved that poor dead girl as much 
as I could love anyone, but it was not so, for 
you are more to me than she ever was, for I 
respect and honour almost as much as I love 
you. So Vita, can you love my boy too ? He 
has never sinned, has never known a fathers 
love or a mother s care, so will you do to him 
as you have done to me : save him, love him ? 
* Geoff,' I replied, ' indeed I will, with all my 
heart, for he has come to me to be my Christmas 
present.' * I was sure you would -forgive me,- 
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Vita/ Geoff continues, 'but dare not tell you 
before/ ' Forgive you !' I replied, ' who am I 
that I should judge,' and so I fetched in the 
boy, and I kissed him, and then his father did, 
and gave him to me foi* my own. Mable, I am 
quite rewarded now for any little suffering I 
may have had, for Geoff loves me perfectly, 
and trusts his child to me as one worthy of 
such a treasure," and her eyes sparkle as she 
thinks of her richness. I have never seen her 
look so pretty and happy as she does to-day. 

"I am so glad. Vita," I say, "and what a 
beauty he is," and as I stoop down to kiss the 
rosy .lips, the heavily lashed eye-lids slowly 
open, and the baby lips begin to quiver, I 
want mother." 

" She is here, darling," says Vita quickly. 

" What a pretty mamma," the boy murmurs, 
looking lovingly at Vita s blooming face, " old 
Jenny always told me she would bring me to 
my pretty mamma, and I am so glad she has." 

" Bless you, my darling, and so am I," says 
Vita gently. 
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What a lovely picture the pair would make, 
the four year old boy, with his curly chestnut 
hair, dark fringed blue eyes and full rosy lips, 
clinging round the small lovely woman, whose 
whole face is lighted with the light of that peace 
which passeth understanding. 

Look, my dai'ling, here is Auntie Mable ; you 
must love her, for mother loves her so much." 
Across comes trotting the little naked feet, and 
the baby mouth is held up for my first kiss, and 
after that I think my love almost rivals Vita's 
for the darling little boy that has come so 
suddenly among us." 

We have a very happy day, and the children 
became great friends. The hours fly by, and 
before we expect, Nurse has to take baby home 
worn out and laden with all kinds of toys. 



CHAPTEK XVIII. 



" Mother, darling ! The speaker is little 
Geoff, sitting at his mother s feet, gazing at her 
with eyes brimming over with love. He is quite 
a big boy now, for three years have passed by 
since the morning he came to Vita as her Christ- 
mas present, and every day since then he has 
become dearer to his sweet little mother. Never 
could be a happier trio than the bright winning 
boy, the good, patient, devoted wife and mother, 
and the suffering father; for what Vita failed to 
do by her gentleness and goodness, God has 
wrought by the fire of suffering, through which 
Geoflfrey has so nobly passed, and out of which 
he has come refined and chastened. 

Never a murmur of pain escapes from the thin 
lips that are often drawn tightly together by 
some sudden spasm of acute agony ; never a 
discontented look is ever seen on the patient. 
Buffering, face. All is peaice and gently sub- 
mission; his eyes follow every movemeo^^^*^ 
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Vita's, and each look is one of pure love and 
devotion. She is rewarded. She has won her 
guerdon — his love — every atom, every iota. 

He is able, with the help of a stick and Vita's 
or his little son's shoulder, to stroll about the 
grounds. They are now sitting under a spread- 
ing ash tree on the smooth shaven lawn, when 
Geoff again repeats his question. 

" Mother darling, are only the wicked miser- 
able." He is just as beautiful as ever, this little 
son of Vita's; although the long curls have been 
cut the fair hair will still persist in waving all 
round the bright boyish face. 

" I do not understand you, my darling," says 
Vita, "the wicked nre not always miserable and 
the good are often unhappy." 

" But, mother, good people arn't always sigh- 
ing and moping about, are they ?" 

" Why are you asking these questions Geoff, 
and of whom are you thinking ? " 

" Why, mother, old Jack Morris is always 
sighing, and the other day when he did not 
know I was there, I heard him say : ' Eh, me I 
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but I'd give my right hand not to have done it.' 
I did not say a word but ran away as quickly as 
I could. What did he mean, mother?" asks the 
boy eagerly. 

" Nothing, darling! I dare say he had planted 
something that had turned out badly." 

" Geoff, Geoff." In a minute the gardener and 
his grievance are forgotten, and Geoff is running 
as quickly as he can to meet his little ''Queen.' 

" I've turn to pay with 'ou, Geoff;" for in spite 
of her being three years and a half old, our little 
Lewis speaks only in a fashion of her own, but 
all of us can understand her and love the sweet 
baby pronounciation, for it helps to counterbal- 
ance her precociousness. 

" Oh ! I am glad : come and kiss mother," 
says Geoff. 

The little lady suffers herself to be led across 
the lawn to kiss her Auntie Vita who, with the 
rest, joins in spoUing this little girl. "Dood 
morning. Auntie 'Ita, I've tum to pay with 
Geoff, he tarnt do widout me." 
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No, Fm sure he cannot, my darling; so both 
of you trot off and have a game." 

After wandering for some time, they sit on a 
fallen tree in the orchard, for a conversation. 

" Lewis," asks Geoff, " do you love me V 

" 'Es, a wee droppie," and the blue eyes 
sparkle with memment at a prospect of teasing 
her devoted little playmate. 

" Should you be unhappy if I were unhappy, 
Lewis r 

" Well, I 'spects I should. Why, Geoff?" 

"Because I feel unhappy about gardener^ 
Lewis ; he's so unhappy." 

"Let's do and ask him," says impetuous 
Lewis, forthwith marching across the garden to 
where Morris is delving for his daily bread, — 
" Dardener, is 'ou unhappy ?" 

The man starts ; he has not heard the small 
pattering feet, and as he looks at the sweet 
baby face, feels compelled to speak the truth : 
" Yes, Miss," he answers simply. 
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" 'Ou is ! What has W done, (Jardener ? lor 
*ouVe no mumsie or nurse to be naughty to." 
The tears start to the wretched culprit's eyes 
as the daughter of her whose life he has sought 
to make wretched, questions him. "Why don't 
'ou say 'ou's sorry, and tiss and mate up." 

Geofi, listening in the distance, cannot repress 
a smile at the thought of any one kissing gar- 
dener's dirty face. 

" Eh ! but I cam't, miss." 

" Tam't 'ou, dardener; is they so velly nasty. 
Well, just shut 'oor eyes velly tight and ty 
hard. It won't be velly bad then, for 'ou tan't 
see how toss they is wid 'ou. Who is toss wid 
'ou, dardener? 

"Your mamma, miss," again he feds com* 
pelled to speak the truth. 

" Well, if 'ou'll tum and tell her I'am sure 
she'll tiss 'ou and mate 'ou better : she always 
does me and Greoff. 'Ou'll timi, won't 'ou, dar* 
dener ? " the little face is held coaxingly to his ; 
the hard, worn man cannot resist the pleading 
tone. 
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" 1*11 come Missie. I can't feel much worse," 
he adds. 

"Tum dec'ly after tea, and 111 give ou a 
bid bufuU tweetie, 'ust to make 'ou a bit 
better and take away the lump in 'ou's treat." 

The tears are chasing each other down the 
begrimed cheeks; but a butterfly passing has 
caught the child's restless eye, and in a moment 
she has darted after it over bed and across lawn 
untU she sinks, tired out, by Auntie Vita. 
With a child's peculiar tact she never mentions 
a word about her chat with gardener, but Vita 
wonders why our chatter-box is so strangely 
quiet. " I cannot fancy that T am twenty-one 
years old and that four years have passed by 
since our wedding day. What a strange 
wedded life mine has been ! First the misery 
through which I passed, and now the separation 
through which I am passing." 

Freddy Colvin is in India nursing Jack, who 
had been stricken with jungle fever, when 
will an end come to his sufferings and what 
will that end be? but, hark I there is Lewis 
calling. . 
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" Mumsie, Mumsie," that is her pet name for 
me, and she in return is my " big dolly." 
" What is it my pet, and why are you looking 
so sad ? " I ask, as she enters with such a woe- 
begone face. 

" Oh ! Auntie 'Ita's dardner's been naughty, 
Mumsie, and he's been trying and says 'ou'll be 
angry wid 'im. So I told 'im to say he's torry 
to 'ou, so he's tuming to-night and I shall dive 
'im a tweetie." 

" Can thus the riddle of three years standing 
be about to be solved ? and yet I do not think 
much of my baby's story, for she is very fond 
of putting people to rights and coming home 
with some exciting tale. 

" So youVe been making people good, 
darling ? " 

"Es, Mumsie, I has, but I wants to wash his 
face ; he's 'ust like a nigger boy." Off she 
trots, to make love to nurse, and if possible to 
steal the nursery sponge. 

" A man is waiting below to see your lady- 
ship, if you please," says Celeste. "Tell hkn- 
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to step up," and I start involuntarily as the 
door opens and the gardener of Sunnyside 
stands before me. 

" Well ! my man, and what may you want ?" 
I ask, gently. 

** Oh ! don't speak so kind, my lady ; you 
won't after you've heard, for I've been that 
wicked, and then he tells me all that you 
already know, and I shudder as the past is 
brought so clearly before me, and yet I feel 
thankful and relieved to know the end." 

" We must have the pool dragged, Morris." 

" Its no good, my lady, my conscience 
wouldn't let me rest, so when you was all asleep 
I stole out and fished up their bodies and buried 
'em down deep in the shrubberies, and their 
things I've kept as witnesses. Why don't you 
scold me, my lady ? " 

" Because it is not my place, Jacob, but I 
forgive you and I will help you to be a better 
man and show you that revenge belongs to God 
alone, for he will avenge." 
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What ! " asks the man excitedly, "you're not 
agoin to send me to jail ? " 

" No, I am not, if you will solemnly promise 
me to do better and stick to the truth." 

I will my lady ; indeed I will." 

" So we will say no more about it, Jacob, for 
I shall call you by your proper name now you 
have told it me, but after the proper in- 
vestigations have been gone through I shall 
leave for some time. Will you come and be 
my man-sfervant ? " and he looks as though 
he cannot have heard aright, but before he 
can answer the door is pushed open and 
Lewis appears hugging her oldest doll. 
"Tate this, dardner, its my darling dolly, 
and when o'u feels naughty she'll tiss ou 
better and forgive 'ou, but 'ou must be dood to 
her, for I loves her so, and don't let her det 
dirty;" she runs off, tears dimming her eyes. 
She has given him her greatest treasure to 
comfort him. She has done what she could. 
Oh I my darling, who could help spoiling you ? 
and for the first time in her baby life of three 
years Lewis goes to bed without her dolly, that 
has always shared her crib. 
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" You think he'll be dood to her, Mumsie," 
she asks, as I go to bid her good night. 

" Yes, darling, 1 am sure he will," I answer, 
for the poor wretched, sin stricken man had 
carefully carried away my baby's present, as 
carefully as though it were some sacred 
treasure rather than little *Lo wis' poor battered 
old dolly. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Three months have passed by and we are all 
at Cromer. All the necessary enquiries had 
been gone through and a " post mortem " had 
been held upon the two skeletons, but the 
clothes, rings, watches, pocket books, etc., 
which had been carefully kept by Jack Morris, 
were ample proofs that the two bodies were 
those of Richard and Gladys. They were in- 
terred in the church yard, as they had died to- 
gether, so they were buried. The village had 
again something to talk about. So we left the 
Castle for an indefinite time, and took this 
house in Cromer. 

In the pocket book, found upon Richard, was 
his wiU, made the very night of his return 
home, and witnessed by two of the servants. 
He left me enough money to keep me upon 
very comfortably — £200 a year if I married 
again. The castle and the rest of his income 
went to my little Lowis, there being no inherit- 
ing male. 

L 
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My Lowis is not looking so well as I could 
wish ; and the little legs are not so active and 
the baby tongue seems too weary to keep up its 
incessant chatter. The little domineering spirit 
seems also to have disappeared, and as nurse 
says " She is too good " and a spasm of fear 
makes me tremble as I think perhsips God is 
going to take my treasure to himself, surely He 
will leave my one comfort. At any rate I will 
send for dear old Dr. Bradley ; the Doctor here 
says it is only the excessive heat, and that as 
the cooler weather comes baby will be better. 

"Mumsie, Mumsie, I t'ant pay any more, 
I'se so velly tired. Will 'ou sing to 'our bid 
dolly and hush her to sleep ? " " Come, my pet, 
I will sing." So an hour passes by, and still 
the little] one refuses to be moved, and the 
heavy lids cover the blue eyes that are so often 
shut now, and the little hands and feet bum 
like living coals. I can bear it no longer, and 
ring for nurse. 

" Oh ! Nurse, baby is worse," I gasp, " send 
a telegram home for Dr. Bradley, at once. I 
shall not rest until he comes." ... ... 
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We have to wait patiently, but early the 
next morning the good old Doctor arrives, but 
my Lowis is worse. All through the long night 
she has been chattering in her delirium. One 
moment she has been trying to outwit nurse 
and get something she has set her heart on, the 
next minute she is running races with Geoff. , or 
scolding one of her numerous dollies. Again, 
she is fighting with some sea urchin for a more 
than usually pretty shell, which most undisput- 
ably belongs to him, but which she intends to 
have by fair means or foul. 

The old Doctor shakes his head as he bends 
over the little crib. "Have you any idea Lady 
Elston, if she can have eaten any poisonous 
thing?" "None whatever," I reply, for I feel 
sure she has not. 

" I shall telegraph for another opinion, for 
then I shall feel more satisfied." 

So in course of time the London doctor 
arrives to help to save my darling. 

But he, too is baffled, as well as Dr. Brad- 
ley; both think she must have eaten some 
poisonous berry without, our knowledge. .:. Thus 
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five long weeks pass by ; my little girl is worn 
to a skeleton, and yet neither of the doctors 
knows exactly what ails her. " Do you not 
think her a little better to-day, Dr. Bradley?" 
I ask eagerly. 

Truthfully he answers, " None, my lady." 

But you can make her better if we only 
wait and nurse her well, for you are so clever. 
I hardly know what I am asking, but yet 
never for one moment will I let myself think 
that Lewis may die." 

" I will do my best for your little child, my 
dear, but we must leave the rest to some one 
who can always heal where he thinks best. I 
will stay with her to-night and carefully watch 
her, and then I will tell you the truth in the 
morning. If we could only get her to sleep I 
should feel happier." 

For the last three days what the doctors 
most dreaded has come to pass. Sleep has 
refused to come to our little sufierer. We 
have wrapped her in blankets soaked in 
laudanum, and laid the weaiy little head on 
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hop pillows, but all to no purpose. For hours 
I have knelt by her little crib, croaning the 
tales she loved dearest into the littlie ear, but 
still the eyelids would not close for once. ' The 
heavenly healer refused to send his beloved 
sleep. 

I stand for a minute before leaving her to the 
doctor's care, and look at the worn little face 
and close-cropped head, then the tiny hands 
try to clasp together and the baby lips murmur 
softly, 

" 'Entle 'esus meet and mild 
Oot upon a 'ittle child." 

The old man at once kneels down by the bed- 
side, his face hidden in his hands. The room 
is strangely quiet, it is as though some baby 
angel were speaking; the little voice ceases 
and all is still. 

That was indeed a glimpse of heaven, lady 
Elston," whispers Dr. Bradley, " we must leave 
her to the children's Saviour." 

Next morning the doctor leads me into 
the little drawing-room and places me on a 
chair, for I am too feeble to stand. - ^ 
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"Lady Elston/' he says gravely, "I have 
done what I could for your little child, I can do 
no more." 

"What, doctor, is she always to live like 
that?" 

" No ! no, my dear ! God forbid ! She must 
leave you and go to where there is no suffering." 
Then, as the truth dawns upon me, " Oh ! she 
must, she must not, doctor, she is all I have — 
other people have several, but I have only this 
one. God cannot, will not, take her from me ! " 
Then I turn quickly round to him, " You must 
not let her die, you are so clever, doctor, I will 
do everything you tell me for her, but she must 
not die." 

" I cannot help it, my dear," and the tears 
dim his eyes. " I am not clever enough to 
vanquish death, God alone can." 

" Then ask him, doctor ! ask him quickly." 

The old man kneels down and prays that 
Lowis may live. "But you do not beg him 
enough," I gasp, directly he has risen. "Oh, 
God I " I cry, "do let her live, I am all alone and 
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have suffered so much, so very much ; do let her 
live, I will try and be so good and never 
murmur, however I may suffer again, but do let 
her live, Lord ! do let her live ! !" 

" He will, won't he r ' I ask " doctor ! " 

" I hope so, my dear," and at that vestige of 
hope my strength fails and I sob as though my 
heart would break. 

Dr. Bradley leaves the room gently and tells 
nurse to let me be, and he will return in the 
evening, biit just as she is closing the door she 
notices a man looking almost like a foreigner 
coming up the drive. 

" Well, nurse," calls a cheery voice, that 
brings back gladness to the old woman's heart, 
" so you were going to shut me out ; but why's 
the house so still ? " 

" Oh ! sir, our baby's dying, but mistress 
will be better now she has you; she is in 
there," says nurse pointing to the door. 

I hear the door open softly and footsteps 
come across the room, but I pay no heed. How 
can I ? My one thought being that Lewis 
must leave me. . .. ^ 
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Then some one kisses the part of my face that 
is not quite hidden in the sofa cushion. It is 
Jack, come to me in my trouble to save my 
baby, and comfort me. God is still good. 

" Oh ! Jack, baby is dying," I sob, "and I 
cannot do without her ; but you will save her ! 
You won't let her die ? " 

" If I can, Mable,'^ he anwers gravely. 

" For Jack, even you don't know what she is 
to me ; how can I live without her little voice ; 
fancy, never to hear her calling Mumsie, never 
to comfort her again or kiss her better when 
she is hurt ! I could not, could I, Jack ? " 

"No, Mable," he answers simply, never 
waiting to argue with me. " Let us go to her." 

She is lying just as usual, the blue eyes 
staring into vacancy. Jack asks several 
questions, and I tell him all I know. I have 
never said I am glad to see him, or even felt 
surprised at his sudden appearance, my one idea 
seems to be that he had been sent to save 
Lowis. 

She must sleep, Mable," he says, presently.. 
" Is she fond of music ? " 
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•-- Yes, very ; that is why this piano was put 
here, that I might play her to sleep," I answer. 
" Sit down, then, and play very pretty." I 
tremble as I think of the risk we are running, 
but do as Jack says, and play as gently as my 
shaking fingers will allow, " There is a happy 
land, far, far away," and then I pause. 

"Pay ad'en," says a tiny voice, and I play 
ad'en. The eyeUds gently close, the weary 
limbs relax, and my baby is asleep. 

" She is saved," Jack whispers, " your darling 
is given to you again, Mable," and he gently 
leads me from the room, leaving baby to 
nurse's care. 

I am not allowed to speak until I have had 
some refreshment and am lying down. Dear 
careful, old. Jack, how very nice it does feel to 
be looked after. Then, readers, I shall not tell 
you what nonsense we talked during that 
hour, before we ventured to recount what had 
happened. 

"Now, Mable," says Jack, "this is what I 
purpose doing a month to-day — marching you ofi^ 
to the church here and marrying you whether 
you like it or not." " ' 
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" Do you, indeed ! ^ 1 reply gaily, too happy 
to say many words. 

"Yes I do, darling, and we will take our 
little girl abroad with us and get her quite 
strong. Vita and all are here, but would not 
have you told till baby was better or until you 
wanted her/' 

"That was just like Vita, wasn't it Jack? 
knowing that I preferred doing all for my 
darling." 

"And just like her," continues Jack, "to 
send the telegram to come home as quickly as 
possible. Bless her heart ! " 

" Hark ! Jack, I hear baby ; " off I run. 

The little face is lighted up once more with 
the blessed light of reason. " I'se so hungry, 
Mumsie, I want dickie bird to eat." 

Off nurse runs like a two-year-old, and soon 
returns with the breast of a chicken, which 
Lewis eats as though she had been starved, 
then after kissing Mumsie settles once more to 
deep. 
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So as day by day passes by my baby becomes 
stronger, and in a fortnight's time is able to be 
carried into the drawing-room to have tea with 
Geoff, who has saved up all his pocket money 
to buy her little surprises, and is radiant Vith a 
black eye, gained by fighting thfe sea urchin for 
Lowis' coveted shell, which is carefully wrapped 
up on her plate, directed in the round boyish 
hand of which Vita is so proud. 

A fortnight to-day we are to be married, Jack 
and I, in the old church here. I can hardly 
realise that we who have suffered so much are 
to be happy at last. 

Lowis is far from being her old self, but yet 
is strong enough to enjoy the preparations, and 
tease Geoff that she is going to France before 
he is. 

Vita is in her element helping all, and 
Geoflfrey seems to have taken a new lease in life 
since he had tried some new treatment of 
Jack's, and has now quite discarded the help of 
his son's shoulder and can walk well with one 
stick. 
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Walter Bray has been ordained and is to 
assist Mr. Webb (who has left Fernside) in 
the ceremony to-day fortnight. 

His mother Lady Colvin and Freddy are 
here, and my lather and his wife too. 

Jack insisted that all old grievances should 
be forgotten, and himself wrote and asked 
them ! and went with me to meet them at the 
station. Oh ! how thankful and yet ashamed 
father looked. I am getting quite fond of my 
step-mother, for I have found the true heart 
that beats so bravely under the bright purple 
dress, which she will still persist in wearing. 

Old Mr. Temple must not be forgotten, and 
Mrs. Suter has come too, to see the young 
master wedded. 

The days fly by — it is Tuesday morning, the 
first of September, our wedding day. The month 
has begun gloriously, for the sun is making the 
sea dance again, and all and everything looks 
bright and happy. My little girl is in the 
greatest excitement, for she is going to be 
"Mumsie bridecake," she tells eveiy one. 
She looks like a little fairy in her pure white 
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dress and hat, the latter trimmed with field 
daisies, the flowers she loves. Many a one will 
be looking for her to-day, for during the past 
four months she has almost made acquaintance 
with every one in the small fishing town. 

My father is to give me away, and all will 
persist in my wearing white, as they wish me 
to forget the past and think only of the happy 
present and future. 

Vita comes rushing into my room looking 
lovely in crimson and pale pink. 

" Mable, darling. Jack wants to know if he 
can come in to speak to you for a moment ? " 

"Yes, dearie." 

"Then come in, sir,'' and Vita leaves us 
together. 

"Mable, I thought," he says, kissing me, 
"I should like to give you something in re- 
membrance of to-day," at the same time placing 
in my hand a case containing a locket sparkling 
with diamonds. " Oh Jack ! " " Open it," he 
interrupts, and as I open it I see mother looking 
at me, so beautifully painted, while, on the nthec 
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side, mother^s, Jack's, and Lowis' hair forms a 
true lover's knot. "I cannot thank you 
enough, Jack," I whisper. 

" Hush, I hear some one coming." 

A tap at the door, and old nurse throws it • 
open, looking splendid in all her wedding finery. 

Miss Elston and Mr. Champneys, she calls 
in a loud voice, at the same time making a 
deep curtsey, and in walks Lewis and Geoff 
together; they truly make a lovely pair, 
although my little girl's short hair rather spoils 
her beauty. Geoff is dressed in dark crimson 
velvet and a blush rose is tightly pinned in the 
button-hole, for, " Aunt Mable, I must look like 
mother," he had told me earlier in the morning. 
" Geoff has brought me to tiss my papa," says 
Lowis, and marches up to Jack, who kisses her 
sweet little face again and again. 

" Hark ! there are the carriages, off you 
all go!" 

When they are gone, I kneel down and thank 
God for all his goodness and care of me during 
the past, and ask him to bless us all in the 
future.. - 
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At the same time I wonder if mother is 
watching us. 

Then I join father, who is waiting for me, 
and together we drive to the church. 

" You do forgive me, my child ? " " Yes, 
father, with all my heart. Fancy," I continue, 
" I have been able to forgive three people who 
sought to make me unhappy ! " 

We walk up the aisle ; the church is crowded, 
foi the season is not yet over. Loudly both 
Jack and I repeat the words which bind us 
together, without a tremble we both promise to 
do that which is required of us, and I am 
afraid we look radiantly, for, as we pass down 
the aisle after the service as man and wife, 
(Lowis with her little hand clasped tightly in 
mine,) " Eh ! " I hear an old man mutter, 
" they do look some spry ! " 

When we leave the church we are rather 
taken aback, for the path through the church- 
yard is lined on either side by the seamen of 
the place, all dressed in their best blue jackets, 
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while at their head stands Balls^ a great 
favourite of ours, his face radiant with delight 
at the surprise he has prepared for us. When 
we are well among them, with one accord they 
raise their hats and voices in a ringing cheer for 
us, and my tears will come, for as they cease 
the oldest man amongst them steps forward and 
says, " And now one for the little missey.'' 
Once more their hearty three times three rings 
through the air, and then I feel Lewis slip from 
me, and there she goes in the midst of them. 
" Men ! " says the shrill baby voice, " my papa 
says I'm to ask you all to tea to-night." Then 
with a proud turn of the head, " but I shall be 
in France." 

" Thank you sir," resounds on every side. 
" God bless your little bright missy." So we 
get into the carriage and are borne away, two of 
the happiest people on God's earth. 
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